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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ARLY in May Mr. F. O. Salisbury wrote to the Times to 
complain that there were not enough bad pictures in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. He did not put it in those words, but that is 

what his protest came to. Shortly afterwards we went to Burlington 

House and formed the opinion that Mr. Salisbury’s protest was very 
unjustifiable. It is quite true that the number of bad pictures, and the 
percentage of bad pictures, had been considerably reduced. But there 
were signs that the Hanging Committee had, very considerately, taken 
great pains to strike the happy mean between Mr. Salisbury’s views and 
its own. Quite enough bad pictures had been admitted to show that there was 
_ no ill-feeling. The rod was spared as much as it could decently have been. 
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ie other words, the fuss in the newspapers was rubbish. One might 
have supposed from the headlines that the Hanging Committee had 
been taking Bolshevik roubles and suddenly decided to chop off the heads 
of all the artistic bourgeoisie. Far otherwise : the procedure adopted was 
thoroughly evolutionary or (as we used to call it) Revisionist. here was 
no attempt at a clean sweep : merely a slight reform. For some years the 
Royal Academy has been electing good, often comparatively young, artists 
to Associateship and full membership. At first nothing happened, and the 
short-sighted went about complaining that once a man was elected to the 
Academy he was lost, both to Art and to shame. The dyer’s hand was 
subdued to what he worked in ; there was a smile on the face of the tiger ; 
the more this changed the more it was the same thing ; and all sorts of 
other metaphors. But the infusion of new blood went on year after year, 
and in the end it was bound to have results. Almost all of those who, ten 
years ago, were the heroes of the New English Art Club are now in the 
Academic fold: Sir W. Orpen, Mr. John, Mr. Ricketts, Mr. Shannon, 
and several others ; whilst some who were already inside, such as Mr. 
Sargent, Mr. Clausen, and Mr. Arnesby Brown, might be presumed, from 
Q 
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the quality of their painting, to sympathise with the view that the annual 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy ought to afford an opportunity for the 
best work by the best painters, old and young, to be seen by the largest 
possible number of critics and “ patrons.” Naturally there came a point 
at which the intelligent party obtained some influence, and a year in which 
they carried weight on the Hanging Committee. The result is a marked, 
if not a revolutionary, improvement. Many of the most uninspired and 
mechanical of the painters who have infested Burlington House for a 
generation have been driven from their haunt ; the total number of pictures 
shown has been largely reduced ; and, even if the gross number of really 
good pictures on view is no larger than it has been for several years, the 
average level has been considerably raised—and especially if the number 
of square feet of canvas painted be allowed to count as a factor in the 


computation. 
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WAV 8E have met nobody, barring a few rejected artists, who feels other- 
wise than delighted at the change. It has been noticeable in past 
years that such good pictures as have been shown at the Academy have 
been sold at once, and we have always felt that (looking at the show, for 
the moment, as purely a show for sale) the Burlington House Exhibition 
could do as much for a good painter as it could for a bad one. The 
institution has an enormous prestige, and even those who sneered at its 
standards usually attended its exhibitions. Doubtless a large number of 
those who pass through the turnstiles each year have very little taste and 
prefer magazine-illustrations to works of art. But it is our belief that many 
of them can be acclimatised to good work, and that in any case, even though 
not a single stupid painting were shown at the Academy, the unique 
position of the Exhibition would always command a huge attendance for it. 
And we are not so anarchistic or so pessimistic as to be indifferent to the 
influence and the weight that so historic and established a body might, 
in happier circumstances, bring to bear on behalf of good art. 
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he is no good generalising from half-a-century’s experience of one 
particular body. An organisation like the Academy can be very deaden- 
ing, can have an immensely evil influence ; but it can also, in the right 
hands, have an immensely good influence, and it is no good despairing of 
all organisations merely because one has been temporarily abused. In its 
early days the Academy included virtually every great or meritorious 
painter in its ranks : Reynolds, Gainsborough, Richard Wilson, Lawrence 
Constable, ‘Turner ; and even in the period during which it has been under 
the blight of Victorian conventionalism it has drawn to itself most of the 
few good artists England has produced. Like any other machinery it can 
be captured : and things can be done with a machine that men cannot do 
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separately. Artists must live ; they must sell their works, and, like every- 
_ body else, they respond to encouragement and are depressed by neglect. 
If a good artist’s pictures are seen they will, at least may, be bought ; if 
they are not seen they cannot be bought ; and all experience shows that 

publicity ”’—of which the Academy is assured the largest measure— 
__ may be of assistance to the most elusive of landscape-painters as to the most 
_ recondite of philosophic poets. The Academy, in short, is worth capturing 
if it can be captured ; and this year’s straw suggests that the wind is blowing 
favourably. | 
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\ J E trust that the reformers on the Academic body will take no notice 

whatever of the adverse criticisms which have been made against 
them by the disappointed : that next year they will be far more ruthless in 
the elimination of the unfit. It is a distasteful job to take away an opportunity 
of sales (putting it brutally) from a professional painter, but the Academy 
should not be regarded as primarily a trade show : it should be regarded 
as a trade show for good or promising painters, which is quite another 
matter. Nobody, barring the members, should be assumed to have an 
a priori right to exhibit on its walls ; it should be conscious that its main 
duty is to choose good works and expose them to the view of the critical 
and purchasing public in order that good art and good artists may flourish. 
All the junior members of the Academy must be acquainted with young 
painters of distinction who have never yet submitted pictures for accept- 
ance or rejection by the Hanging Committee at Burlington House. We 
think that if these R.A.’s take their position seriously—and they are 
utterly immoral in holding it if they don’t—they should lay themselves 
out to induce these young painters to send in of their best next year and 
ensure an upward move which will make this year’s slight jerk seem 
insignificant. 

a @ a 


| BN the last quarterly number of History the editor, Professor A. F. 
Pollard, publishes what he calls An Essay in Historical Method : The 
Barbellion Diaries. We have seldom seen so much misapplied ingenuity in 
one article. Professor Pollard has examined and compared Barbellion’s 
published Journal, the extracts from the Last Diary published in an 
article by Mr. Shanks, portions of the Last Diary as we subsequently 
printed them in serial form, and the text as issued later by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus. His lynx eye has noticed certain things. In the JFournal “ that 
there was an editor distinct from the author was a manifest implication.” 
It was, for instance, stated that Barbellion had died. Analysing details 
he finds that there are many errors with respect to the weather, air-raids, 
battles, etc., on specified dates. So “ When is a diary not a diary ? 
Obviously when it gets hopelessly mixed in the days of the week and 
anticipates events by months.” Under June roth, 1914, Barbellion 
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enters, “It is raining heavily.” The energetic exponent of the historical 
method looks up the Greenwich official observations and finds “ Rainfall, 
nil.”’ Many such instances are given, with the conclusion that “ This 1s 
not the work of a diarist, but of a literary artist imagining his observations 
and inventing his dates.” Turning to the Last Diary, Professor Pollard 
finds variations “ puzzling in the MS. of a man who was now dead, and 
whose text would presumably be respected by his editors.” Of these 
“ variations ” he specifies certain minor discrepancies in dating and the 
fact that in THe LoNpon Mercury ‘“‘ more money” occurs instead of 
“ £5000” in the sentence “‘ If 100,000 copies of my book are sold, that 
will mean {£5000 for E.” “‘ Which did Barbellion write ? And who altered 
his text ? ” 


ag 77) a 


‘ ? 


; HE omission,” says the Professor of History in the University of 

London, “‘ of numerous sentences and paragraphs in the MERCURY 
version without indication of omission, while marks of omission are 
supplied in other cases, suggests that between the transcription of the 
text of the Mercury and the sending of the whole Diary to press the text 
had been amplified [our italics] as well as improved and corrected.” 
Moreover, various “last words” appear in the various versions, so 
““ whoever wrote the original MS. of A Last Diary, a literary artist was 
at work upon it after the date of Barbellion’s real death.”’ The whole 
work in fact is ““a composite production.” “‘ We suspect at least three 
hands in the final composition”’—and the earlier portions of the 
Professor’s article, which is very tangled stuff to come from such an 
apostle of lucidity, seem to indicate that he has a belief that Mr. Wells was 
one of them. 
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ok the sake of readers who may have seen Professor Pollard’s article 
we may say that his conclusions are fantastic nonsense. He has threaded 
a labyrinth only to seat himself complacently upon a mare’s-nest. That 
“ Barbellion’s ”’ first published journal was arranged by the author, then 
alive, for publication was long ago acknowledged. That he shifted some of 
the entries in his Diary about for art’s sake is also true : he neither wrote 
nor published with the object of assisting Professor Pollard to compose one 
more History of the Great War. Professor Pollard’s complicated argument 
about the Fournal (except for dark, unmethodic and unhistorical hints 
about Mr. Wells) merely succeeds in proving the obvious. His suspicious 
analysis of the Last Diary is another matter. He asks for a production of 
the original Diaries. ‘That is not our affair, but we can tell him something ; 
although since he appears to think we have been parties to a fake he may 
convince himself, with the assistance of his beautiful but treacherous 
historical method, that the present sentences are lies. 
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\ N JE have seen Barbellion’s Last Diary. The notebooks containing it 
- (the last of along series) were in our office for weeks : the writing, the 
_ work of a dying man (whose memory, as Professor Pollard says, should be 

_Tespected), grew larger and more straggling as the entries went on. The 

_ transcript from the Diary for the Mercury was typed in our office ; the 
Selections of extracts to be printed were made from the MS. by ourselves, 
in consultation with “ Barbellion’s”’ widow and his brother. Some 
_ omissions were indicated and others not, according to the nature of the 
omissions : there was no point in indicating that whole entries had gone 
since we stated in terms that we were only publishing about two-thirds of 
the matter that would ultimately be published. The words “‘ more money,” 
to the best of our recollection, were our own suggestion : merely because 
the definite figure was guess-work and might be taken to bear some 
relation to the royalty that the publisher proposed to pay Mrs. Cummings 
if 100,000 copies were sold! The executors afterwards felt that our 
sensitiveness was undue and restored the original wording. The editors 
of the published Last Diary acted strictly in accordance with Barbellion’s 
instructions ; and there was certainly no joint composition. Every word 
in the book was written by Bruce Cummings. It was by his own wish that 
the last words he actually wrote were put back because they did not 
make a good ending. The three “ last words ” that Professor Pollard so 
‘suspiciously contrasts are respectively (1) the physically last, (2) the last 
we happened to choose for our selection, (3) the ending chosen, for artistic 
reasons, on Cummings’s instructions. 
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% HESE variations, ignored by the editors, tell an obvious tale,” says 
| Professor Pollard. So does his article. It is that the historical method 
is no good unless it be used with a certain amount of sense ; that it does 
not pay to be too clever by half ; and that if these are the sort of arguments 
on which we rely for our common notions about history we may be living 
in a world of illusions. 
77) 2) @ 


’ i ‘HE reprinted Index for our first volume is now obtainable. 
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ORD BURGHCLERE (Herbert Gardner), who died on May 6th in,,conse- 
quence of an operation, had nearly completed his seventy-fifth year. He was 
a man of many accomplishments and much versatility. In politics he rose 
rapidly to a considerable position ; he was a consistent Liberal, one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s favourite young men, and the intimate friend of Lord Rosebery, 
who gave him his peerage in 1895. He got on less well with Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and in 1905 he quitted public life rather abruptly. It is not of his political 
career, however, that we can speak here, but of his constant and varied devotion to 
letters. His early collections of lyrical verse, Sunflowers (1876) and Leolyn (1882), 
attracted some attention. He was much more successful as a dramatist, his comedy of 
the war of 1870, Our Bitterest Foe, being a favourite play of amateur actors for a 
quarter of a century. Time will Tell was hardly less popular, and he wrote many 
others. Gardner had a genuine talent in writing plays for a restricted or improvised 
stage. His most solid literary performance, however, was the version of the Georgtcs 
of Virgil, in blank verse, which he undertook when he was President of the Board of 
Agriculture. This occupied him for some years, and after being privately printed 
was published in 1904. It is exact, clear, and graceful, the technical experience of the | 
translator aiding him in his task. This has been pronounced the best English version 
of the Georgics. Lord Burghclere was a vivacious companion, full of affectionate 
gaiety and charm ; there was something about him that suggested the Frenchman, 
and he loved France and latterly resided there. He married, in 1890, Lady Winifred 
Byng, who survives him ; she was the daughter of the late Lord Carnarvon, and is 
known as an accomplished historian. 
a a a 
lies is announced that shortly the publication will be begun, under the auspices of 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, of an edition of Tudor Church Music. The 
editor-in-chief is Dr. R. R. Terry, who is assisted by an editorial committee consisting 
of P. C. Buck, E. H. Fellowes, A. Ramsbotham, and S. Townsend Warner. The edition 
will consist of ten volumes, comprising about a third of the MSS. discovered, collated, 
and scored by the editors ; and, if the reception of this beginning justifies it, it is hoped 
that the whole may eventually be produced. There will also be a ‘‘ Popular Edition ” 
at cheap prices of such selected numbers as may be most immediately useful to choirs, 
choral societies, and competition festivals. The importance of this work can hardly 
be exaggerated. “If you could imagine,” says Sir Henry Hadow in a letter to the 
Carnegie Trustees, ‘‘ that the Elizabethan drama had been lost and now rediscovered 
it would not be an extravagant parallel.” Yet it is hardly possible to suppose that it 
could have been accomplished otherwise than by the assistance of the Trust, which 
again reveals itself as a most beneficent and enlightened institution. The work will 
be published by the Oxford University Press, and may be purchased by subscription 
in advance (ten guineas for the set), payment by instalments (sos. in advance and four 
further instalments of 45s. each), or by separate volumes (not less than 30s. each). 
fd a 
N_ American publishing firm, the Dunster House Bookshop (26 Holyoke Street, 
Cambridge, Mass.), has discovered and is reprinting twenty-five papers 
contributed by Henry James to the North American Review and the Nation 
' between his twenty-second and twenty-fourth years. James was a writer who came 
comparatively late to maturity, and it is unlikely that anything of really surprising 
merit has been discovered ; but the volume will be interesting. It is to be called 
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_ Notes and Reviews. There will be an ordinary edition of 1000 copies at $5 and a special 
_ edition of twenty-four copies at $10. 
. @ @ a 
‘ i ‘HE annual dinner of the Royal Literary Fund will be held at the Guildhall 
during the first week of July. H.M. the King of the Belgians will be in the chair. 
a go a 
Mé G. K. CHESTERTON has been elected a member of the Academic 
Committee. The addition of a new name reminds us that the list of members 
of this body is not printed in any of the ordinary handbooks of reference, where it 


| might be expected to be found. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


et British Music Bulletin, the organ of the British Music Society, for May 
(6d.) prints an excellent short article by Mr. Leigh Henry on the recent work 
of Mr. Arnold Bax. It is a well-edited little paper ; but is there any reason why musical 
journals should almost always be produced in an antiquated and depressing form ? 
The most interesting item in the April Modern Languages Review (1s. 6d.) is a con- 
fession by M. André Maurois, the author of Les Silences du Colonel Bramble, of how 
he discovered the English. ‘‘ Tout de suite,” he says, ‘‘ nous fames séduits par le 
caractére traditionnel et en quelque sorte rituel de votre vie.” 
2) @g 
Gee May number of the New Oxford (7d.) is for the most part severely political ; 
but it prints a pleasant poem by Mr. Raymond Bantock and other verses. The 
Jottings of a Journalist make an unusual and interesting feature. The New Cambridge 
Annual (1s.) is of a lighter sort and contains a good deal of amusing matter. No doubt 
university magazines find considerable difficulty in bringing their appearance up to a 
metropolitan level ; but we think that a little ingenuity might improve these two 
without expense. - a * 


\ A YE have received the announcement of a new review called Signaux de 
France et de Belgique, which is to be published monthly at Antwerp 
(47 rue St. Willebrord, yearly subscription 30/r.). The editorial committee consists of 
MM. André de Ridder, Franz Hellens, André Salmon, and Paul Gustave van Hecke ; 
and among the other contributors are to be MM. Jules Romains, Max Jacob, Paul 
Morand, and Blaise Cendrars. The promoters announce that they will not pursue 
* aucune politique, aucune polémique d’école.” The Revue de France, just founded 
at Paris (1 Avenue de |’Observatoire, yearly subscription for England g2fr.), appears 
to be a staider and more conservative venture. The literary editors are MM. Marcel 
--Prévost and Joseph Bédier, both of the French Academy ; the political editor is 
M. Raymond Recouly, and the early numbers will contain contributions by 
MM. Pierre Benoit, Roland Dorgelés, Alfred Capus, and others, 
72) v2] 2) 
HE fifteenth number of Das Tage-Buch (Rowohlt, Berlin, W.35; 2.50m.) 
prints an essay by Herr Hugo Hofmannsthal (who seems to have dropped 
the “von” he used to wear) called Die Ironie der Dinge. This is a commentary 
on Novalis’s remark that “ after an unsuccessful war comedies are to be written.” 
The next number has a contribution by Mr. Bernard Shaw, Der alte Revolutiondr 
und die neue Revolution, dealing with Mr. Hyndman’s latest book and his attitude 
to the war. The most interesting article in Der Newe Merkur (Munich, Theresien- 
strasse 12; 5.50m.) is by Herr A. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, who writes on Mr. Lionel 


Curtis and The Round Table. 
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PORE IT ey. 


The Poet to the Birds 


VY OU bid me hold my peace, 
Or so I think, you birds ; you'll not forgive 
My kill-joy song that makes the wild song cease, 
Silent or fugitive. 


Yon thrush stopt in mid-phrase 
At my mere footfall ; and a longer note 
Took wing and fled afield, and went its ways 
Within the blackbird’s throat. 


Hereditary song, 
Illyrian lark and Paduan nightingale, 
Is yours, unchangeable the ages long ; 
Assyria heard your tale ; 


Therefore you do not die. 
But single, local, lonely, mortal, new, 
Unlike, and thus like all my race, am I, 
Preluding my adieu. 


My human song must be 
My human thought. Be patient till ’tis¥’done. 


I shall not ever hold my peace ; for me 
There is no peace but one. 


ALICE MEYNELL 


* “Thou wast not born for death.”—KEats. 
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THREE POEMS 
I—Goods Train at Night 


HE station is empty and desolate ; 
A sick lamp wanly glows ; 
Slowly puffs a goods engine, 
Slow yet alive with great energy ; 
Drawing rumbling truck 
After rumbling, rumbling truck ; 
Big, half-seen, insensate. 
Yet each as it jolts through the glow 
Responds to the questioning light 
Dumbly revealing 
Diverse personality : 
“ Neal & Co.” ; “ John Bugsworth ” ; ‘‘ Norland 
Collieries Limited ”’ ; 
“* Jolly & Sons ” ; “ Jolly & Sons ”’ ; “ Jolly & Sons ”’ ; 
Thrice repeated, percussive, insistent— 
Each wet wall-side successively announcing 
Names : badges and symbols of men, 
Of men in their intricate trafiicking— 
But there quickens a deeper emotion, 
Roused by the iterant names, 
Beyond the mere intricate commerce, 
The infinite wonder of life. 
Effort and hope and love, the heart’s desire, 
Leap in the womb of the brain 
As the trucks clang their way through the night. 
Slides by the guard’s van at the last, 
With a last definite clatter of steel upon steel 
And a glitter of ruby-red light. 


So : silence recaptures the station ; 
The damp steam eddies out ; 

The drizzle weaves a silver pattern, 
An endless shining silver pattern, 
A silver woof in the lamplight. 
And I find myself full ae a grief— 
A dull little grief for humanity. 
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II-Wid Geese 


REY sky ; 
Grey weather ; 
Sad sedges sighing ; 


Summer is dead, 
Autumn is dying. 

Fast overhead 

Two great birds flying ; 
One clanging cry, 

A whirry of winging, 
Two rigid necks, 

Four great wings swinging— 
And then, two specks 
Far south, together, 
Fade to the eye— 

Grey geese, grey sky, 
Grey weather. 


IiI—Cow and Seed Stack 


HICK cud riseth : 
Slowly to chew— 
Slowly to swallow— 


Cud riseth anew. 

To swing the tail— 
Fly hummeth by— 
Sun striketh hot : 
To cover the eye. 
Wind bringth a smell ;. 
Smells well within— 
To widen the nose ; 
Cud riseth thin. 
Rare is that smell, 
Rarely it puts 
Craving in belly, 
Pulleth at guts. 

To get me up: 

To have in mind 
Smelleth as that 
Food that eats kind. 
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Slowly to rise : 

To arch the back ; 
To husk the throat ; 
Dry joints to crack ; 
So : surely to go, 
Surely to find, 
Food that eats well, 
Up field, up wind. 


KENNETH ASHLEY 


Abnormal Psychology 


Where huge and cunning lurks a fool 
Childish and monstrous, untaught of time, 
Still wallowing in primeval slime. 
All powerful he with fang and claw 
To fill his red capacious maw, 
And not a thousand thousand years 
Have eased his belly, stilled his fears. 
But ever with dim consuming fire 
Swirl the slow eddies of desire 
About his sprawling limbs, and lull 
The torments of his brutish skull. 
He is most merciless, lone, and proud, 
There in the scaly darkness bow’d, 
And sleeps, and eats, and lusts, and cries, 
And never lives, and never dies. 


| AM, they say, a darkling pool 


Nay, but above this stagnant night 

The lovely highways of the light 

Sweep on with winds and dawning flowers 
And stoop to touch its midnight hours. 
If I am he, I’m also one 

With all that’s brave beneath the sun, 
With lovers’ singing, and tall great trees, 
And the white glory of morning seas. 
What of this silence, so there stay 
Child’s laughter to the end of day ? 

And what of dark, if on the hill 

Eve is a burning opal still ? 


BARRINGTON GATES 
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To a Musician 


USICIAN, with the bent and brooding face, 


White brow and thunderous eyes : you are not playing 


Merely the music that dead hand did trace. 


Musician, with the lifted resolute face, 

And scornful smile about your closed mouth straying, 
And hand that moves with swift or fluttering grace : 

It is not that man’s music you are playing. 


The grave and delicate tunes he made you are playing, 
Each march and dirge and dance he made endures, 

But changed and mastered, and these things you’re saying, 
These joys and sorrows are not his but yours. 


You take those notes of his : you seize and fling 
His music as a dancer flings her veil, 

Toss it and twist it, mould it, make it sing, 
Whisper, shout savagely, lament and wail, 


Rush like a hurricane, pause and faint and fail : 
And, as I watch, my body and soul are bound 
Helpless, immovable, in thongs of sound. 


Lonely and strange musician, standing there, 

Your bent ear listening to your own soul speaking, 
I hear vibrating on the smitten air 

The crying of your suffering and your seeking. 


Agonied ! raptured ! frustrate ! you are haunted, 
Pursued, beset, beleaguered, filled, possessed, 

By all you are, all things you have lost and wanted, 
Things clear, too clear, things only to be guessed. 


I do not know what earlier scenes you knew, 
What sweet reproachful memories you hold 

Of broken dreams you had before you grew 
So conscious and so lonely and so old. 
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1 do not know what women’s words have taught 
Your heart, and only vaguely know by name 

The many wandering cities where you have sought 
Splendour, and found the hollowness of fame, 


Or where your sad and gentle reveries pass 
To family and home—who have for signs 

Of all your childhood only the imagined grass 
Of a bright steppe, the wind running in lines, 


And only some old fairy-tale of sleighing, 
Dark snow-deep forests, endless turning pines, 
Bells tinkling, and wolves howling, and hounds baying. 


Vague is your past, yet as your violin sings, 
__ Its wildness held in desperate control, 
I feel them all, that world of bygone things 


That have left their wounds and wonders in your soul. 


Out in all weathers you have been, my friend, 
Climbed into dawn, stood solitary and stark 

Against the ashen quiet of twilight’s end, 
Brooded beneath the night’s unanswering dark ; 


Through battering tempests you have blindly won, 
And lived, and found a medicine for your scars 
In resolution taken from the sun 
And patience from the still unsleeping stars. 


And here, in this crowded place an hour staying, 
Your dim orchestra measuring off your bars, 
So pale and proud, you stand your secrets flaying : 


Resolving the tangle, pouring through your song 
All your deep ache for Beauty, calm above 
Your bitter silent anger and the strong 
Ferocity and tenderness of your love, 


Loud challenges and sweet and cynic laughter, 
Movements of joy spontaneous and pure, 

Remorse, and the dull grief that glimmers after 
The obstinate sins you know you will not cure. 
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I see you subtly lying, soberly weighing 

Gross questions, jesting at the things you hate, 
In apathy, and wild despair, and praying, 

Bowed down before the shadowy knees of Fate, 


And fearfully behind the visible groping, Ae 
And standing by the heart’s bottomless pit, and shrinking, 
Who have known the lure and mockery of hoping, 
The comic terrible uselessness of thinking. 


O gay and passionate, gloomy and serene, 

Your quivering fingers laugh and weep and curse 
For all the phantoms you have ever been. 

Yet would you wish another universe ? 


Let peace come if it will : your last long note 
Dies on the quiet breast of space ; and now 
They clap : I see again your square frock-coat, 
Dark, foreign fiddler, you have stopped : you bow. 


J. CG. SQUIRE 


Venus Over Cambridge 


thickened 
As the soft division of twilight trembled between us, 


TT ickene the cloister gate when the shadow and silence 


I watched with the gold half-moon till my spirit was quickened 
And leapt in my breast to see thee descending, O Venus ! 


So pure was thy light, so remote, if my eyelids trembled 
With the heavy unwonted tears that arose thereunder, 
I felt them not then, for the thoughts in my heart assembled 
To drink of thee there, though I wept in that hour for wonder. 


And I know not whether again (though it may be never) 

If in grief or joy and with how aged eyes I may find thee 
On an evening quiet as this is, and by what river 

I shall watch thee set with the moonlit heaven behind thee. 


EDWARD DAVISON 


POETRY He 
The Eagle Speaks 


AY, not so near the edge, for far below 
The cloud are rocks and there an icy stream 
Would whirl your little bodies like dead leaves 

And dash them. Stretch your wings, your wings 

Are power and the air’s your element ; 

When they are mighty, close under the sun 

We'll fly, and you shall look up at him 

And he shall feel impotent in the heavens 

When he hears us scream and taunt him. 

When they are strong you may fall—sudden 

As the snow rushes from the pass and roars, 

And all the stems of trees in the green valley 

Snap in the windage of his roar—and fall— 

Fall so unerring and swift and check so fierce 

And yet not even disturb a feather on the ledge ; 

As you saw me now hurled like a bolt 

From the slant sun and fall like a furled shadow. 


To mount, that is our destiny, to mount—and even 
In rest to feel that power that calls us up 

To hang above the earth and all the tribes 

Of men that creep and scurry upon it, 

With their tamed horses and their buffaloes ; 

They fight together on horseback—I have seen— 
Naked and puny and wearing on their heads 

Our tail feathers to frighten one another : 

They lie in wait to rob us of our plumes, 

Hiding in snares about the hollow hills, 

Baiting their traps with the dainty antelope, 

And if they find a feather on the plain 

Dropped in high flight as a cold cloud, careless, 
Might drop a snowflake—boasting about their camp-fires 
How they had braved the dread war eagle 

And torn his plumage. Stretch thy wings, 

For they are safety from such pillage, and swiftness 
In pursuit, and fiery freedom, dealing 

Cold death, as I have dealt it, to the spoiler. 


In the slant light toward twilight I had caught 
In my slow circlings the scent of plunder, 


ee eens: Se ae ee 

* The Indians of the foothills of the Rocky Mountains capture 
eagles by concealing themselves and seizing the birds as they attempt 
to take the bait set for them ; in the combat that follows the bird has 
sometimes been the victor. 
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And stooped down to where a kid had fallen 

On the yellow bank of a dry watercourse. 

I had dropped slow with wings upspread 

Over it and let down my talons to clutch— 

When I was seized—astonished I rushed up with power 
And dragged this thing out from his snare, 
Scattering his little shelter under the kid ; 

He held me strong and struck at me with a knife, 
Whirling him about as I strove in the air 

I tore his scalp and blinded him with his blood, 
And as he dragged me down, half-fallen, 

I beat him with the shoulders of my wings 

On his hard brain-pan, a fury of blows, 

As wild as hail on a stone mountain-top. 

Dizzied so, his knife fell and I tore his scalp 
Down over his eyes, and with his puny hands 

He strove to catch my whirling wings and failed— 
Then smote him to the earth and I was free ; 

I hovered sudden over him and glared down— 
Naked and huddled on his side he lay, 

Daubed all with yellow paint streaked with vermilion 
Vowéed to this adventure, but all lifeless 

As the kid and the dead watercourse. 


I swirled low over earth like flame flattened 

By wind, then with a long loop of swiftness 
Rose sheer up into the bubble of the air 

And left him, carrion with his carrion, 

For the dull coyotes to scent and overhaul 
With snarls and bickerings lower than the dogs. 
Rose to the unattempted heights, spurning 

The used channels of the air, to the thin reach 
Where vapours are unborn and caught the last 
Glint of falling light beyond the peak 

Of the last mountain, and hung alone serene 
Till night, welling up in the void, darkened me— 
Poised with the first cold stars. 


Wings—thy wings, 
Strengthen thy wings, for they are more than swiftness, 
More than freedom, proud withdrawal are they 
Into the region where, after vivid action, 
Thought rises the immortal ghost of action, 
Above the orb where space assembles silence, 
Where all the ache and effort of this petty life 
Are quieted with silence. 


DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT 
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I 


T the end of the ’eighties my father and mother, my brother and 
sisters and myself, all newly arrived from Dublin, were settled in 
Bedford Park in a red-brick house with several mantelpieces of 
4& wood, copied from marble mantelpieces designed by the brothers 
Adam, a balcony and a little garden shadowed by a great horse-chestnut 
tree. Years before we had lived there, when the crooked ostentatiously 
picturesque streets with great trees casting great shadows had been a 
new enthusiasm, the Pre-Raphaelite movement at last affecting life. But 
now exaggerated criticism had taken the place of enthusiasm, the tiled 
roofs, the first in modern London, were said to leak, which they did not, 
and the drains to be bad, though that was no longer true ; and I imagine 
that houses were cheap. I remember feeling disappointed because the 
co-operative stores, with their little seventeenth-century panes, seemed so 
like any other shop ; and because the public-house, called “‘ The Tabard ” 
after Chaucer’s Inn, was so plainly a common public-house ; and because 
the great sign of a trumpeter designed by Rooke, the Pre-Raphaelite 
artist, had been freshened by some inferior hand. The big red-brick church 
had never pleased me, and I was accustomed, when I saw the wooden 
balustrade that ran along the slanting edge of the roof where nobody 
ever walked or could walk, to remember that some architect friend of 
my father’s said it had been put there to keep the birds from falling off. 
Still, however, it had some village characters and helped us to feel not 
wholly lost in the metropolis, and one Sunday morning I saw these words 
painted on a board in the porch: “‘ The congregation are requested to 
kneel during prayers ; the kneelers are afterwards to be hung upon pegs 
provided for the purpose.” In front of every seat hung a little cushion, 
and these cushions were called “‘ kneelers.”’ Presently the joke ran through 
the community, where there were many artists who considered religion at 
_ best an unimportant accessory to good architecture and who disliked 
that particular church. 


II 


I could not understand where the charm had gone that I had felt 
when as a schoolboy of twelve or thirteen I had played among the unfinished 
houses, once leaving the marks of my two hands, blacked by a fall among 
some paint, upon a white balustrade. Sometimes I thought it was because 
these were real houses, while my play had been among toy-houses some 
day to be inhabited by imaginary people full of the happiness that one 


can see in picture-books. 
S 
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I was in all things Pre-Raphaelite. When I was fifteen or sixteen my 
father had told me about Rossetti and Blake and given me their poetry 
to read ; and once at Liverpool on my way to Sligo I had seen “ Dante’s 
Dream ” in the gallery there—a picture painted when Rossetti had lost 
his dramatic power and to-day not very pleasing to me—and its colour, 
its people, its romantic architecture had blotted all other pictures away. 
It was a perpetual bewilderment that my father, who had begun life as a 
Pre-Raphaelite painter, now painted portraits of the first-comer, children 
selling newspapers, or a consumptive girl with a basket of fish upon her 
head, and that when, moved perhaps by some memory of his youth, he 
chose some theme from poetic tradition he would soon weary and leave 
it unfinished. I had seen the change coming bit by bit and its defence 
elaborated by young men fresh from the Paris art schools. ‘‘ We must 
paint what is in front of us,” or “‘ A man must be of his own time,” they 
would say, and if I spoke of Blake or Rossetti they would point out his 
bad drawing and tell me to admire Carolus Duran and Bastien-Lepage. 
Then, too, they were very ignorant men ; they read nothing, for nothing 
mattered but “‘ knowing how to paint,”’ being in reaction against a genera- 
tion that seemed to have wasted its time upon so many things. I thought 
myself alone in hating these young men, now indeed getting towards 
middle life, their contempt for the past, their monopoly of the future ; but 
in a few months I was to discover others of my own age who thought as I 
did, for it is not true that youth looks before it with the mechanical gaze 
of a well-drilled soldier. Its quarrel is not with the past, but with the 
present, where its elders are so obviously powerful and no cause seems 
lost if it seem to threaten that power. Does cultivated youth ever really 
love the future, where the eye can discover no persecuted royalty hidden 
among oak leaves, but from whence certainly does come so much proletarian 
rhetoric ? 

I was unlike others of my generation in one thing only. I am very 
religious, and deprived by Huxley and Tyndall, whom I detested, of the 
simple-minded religion of my childhood, I had made a new religion, 
almost an infallible church out of poetic tradition: a fardel of stories, 
and of personages, and of emotions, passed on from generation to 
generation by poets and painters with some help from philosophers and 
theologians. I wished for a world where I could discover this tradition 
perpetually, and not in pictures and in poems only, but in tiles round 
the chimney-piece and in the hangings that kept out the draught. I had 
even created a dogma : “‘ Because those imaginary people are created out 
of the deepest instinct of man, to be his measure and his norm, whatever 
I can imagine those mouths speaking may be the nearest I can go to 
truth.’’ When I listened they seemed always to speak of one thing only : 
they, their loves, every incident of their lives, were steeped in the 
supernatural. Could even Titian’s “ Ariosto ” that I loved beyond other 
portraits have its grave look, as if waiting for some perfect final event, 


\ 
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if the painters before Titian had not learned portraiture while painting 


into the corner of compositions full of saints and Madonnas their 


kneeling patrons. At seventeen years old I was already an old-fashioned 
brass cannon full of shot, and nothing had kept me from going off but 
a doubt as to my capacity to shoot straight. 


Ill 


I was not an industrious student, and knew only what I had found by 
accident, and I found nothing I cared for after Titian—and Titian I knew 
chiefly from a copy of the Supper of Emmaus in Dublin—till Blake and the 
Pre-Raphaelites ; and among my father’s friends were no Pre-Raphaelites. 
Some, mdeed, had come to Bedford Park in the enthusiasm of the first 
building and others to be near those that had. There was Todhunter, 
a well-off man who had bought my father’s pictures while my father was 
still Pre-Raphaelite. Once a Dublin doctor, he was a poet and a writer of 
poetical plays, a tall, sallow, lank, melancholy man, a good scholar and a 
good intellect ; and with him my father carried on a warm exasperated 
friendship, fed, I think, by old memories and wasted by quarrels over 
matters of opinion. Of all the survivors he was the most dejected and the 
least estranged, and I remember encouraging him, with a sense of worship 
shared, to buy a very expensive carpet designed by Morris. He displayed 
it without strong liking, and would have agreed had there been any to find 
fault. If he had liked anything strongly he might have been a famous man, 
for a few years later he was to write, under some casual patriotic impulse, 
certain excellent verses now in all Irish anthologies ; but with him every 
book was a new planting, and not a new bud on an old bough. He had, I 
think, no peace in himself. But my father’s chief friend was York Powell, 
a famous Oxford Professor of History, a broad-built, broad-headed, brown- 
bearded man, clothed in heavy blue cloth and looking, but for his glasses 
and the dim sight of a student, like some captain in the Merchant Service. 
One often passed with pleasure from Todhunter’s company to that of one 
who was almost ostentatiously at peace. He cared nothing for philosophy, 
nothing for economics, nothing for the policy of nations, for history as 
he saw it was a memory of men who were amusing or exciting to think 
about. He impressed all who met him and seemed to some a man of genius, 
but he had not enough ambition to shape his thought or conviction to 
give rhythm to his style, and remained always a poor writer. I was too full 
of unfinished speculations and premature convictions to value rightly his 
conversation, informed by a vast erudition, which would give itself to 
every casual association of speech and company precisely because he had 
neither cause nor design. My father, however, found Powell’s concrete 
narrative manner a necessary completion of his own, and when I asked 
him in a letter many years later where he got his philosophy replied, 
“From York Powell,’ and thereon added, no doubt remembering that 
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Powell was without ideas, “ By looking at him.”’ Then there was a good 
listener, a painter in whose hall hung a big picture painted in his student 
days of Ulysses sailing home from the Phzacian Court, an orange and a 
skin of wine at his side, blue mountains towering behind, but who lived 
by drawing domestic scenes and lovers’ meetings for a weekly magazine 
that had an immense circulation among the imperfectly educated. To 
escape the boredom of work, which he never turned to but under pressure 
of necessity and usually late at night, with the publisher’s messenger 
in the hall, he had half filled his studio with mechanical toys of his own 
invention, and perpetually increased their number. A model railway-train 
at intervals puffed its way along the walls, passing several railway-stations 
and signal-boxes, and on the floor lay a camp with attacking and defending 
soldiers and a fortification that blew up when the attackers fired a pea 
through a curtain window, while a large model of a Thames barge hung 
from the ceiling. Opposite our house lived an old artist who worked also 
for the illustrated papers for a living, but painted landscapes for his 
pleasure, and of him I remember nothing except that he had outlived 
ambition, was a good listener, and that my father explained his gaunt 
appearance by his descent from Pocahontas. If all these men were a little 
like becalmed ships, there was certainly one man whose sails were full. 
Three or four doors off on our side of the road lived a decorative artist 
in all the naive confidence of popular ideals and the public approval. He 
was our daily comedy. ‘“‘ I myself and Sir Frederick Leighton are the 
greatest decorative artists of the age ’ was among his sayings, and a great 
lych-gate bought from some country churchyard reared its thatched roof, 
meant to shelter bearers and coffin, above the entrance to his front garden 
to show that he at any rate knew nothing of discouragement. In this fairly 
numerous company—there were others, though no other face rises before 
me—my father and York Powell found listeners for a conversation that 
had no special loyalties or antagonisms, while I could only talk upon set 
topics, being in the heat of my youth, and the topics that filled me with 
excitement were never spoken of. 


IV 


Some quarter of an hour’s walk from Bedford Park, out on the high 
road to Richmond, lived W. E. Henley, and I, like many others, began 
under him my education. His portrait, a lithograph by Rothenstein, hangs 
over mymantelpiece among portraits of other friends. He is drawn standing, 
but because doubtless of his crippled legs he leans forward, resting his 
elbows upon some slightly suggested object—a table or a window-sill. 
His heavy figure and powerful head, the disordered hair standing upright, 
his short irregular beard and moustache, his lined and wrinkled face, his 
eyes steadily fixed upon some object in complete confidence and self- 
possession, and yet as in half-broken reverie—all are there exactly as I 
remember him. I have seen other portraits, and they too show him exactly 
as I remember him, as though he had but one appearance and that seen 
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fully at the first glance and by all alike. He was most human—human, I 
used to say, like one of Shakespeare’s characters—and yet pressed and 
_pummelled, as it were, into a single attitude, almost into a gesture and a 

speech, as by some overwhelming situation. I disagreed with him about 

everything, but I admired him beyond words. With the exception of some 
early poems founded upon old French models I disliked his poetry, 
mainly because he wrote in Vers Libre, which I associated with Tyndall 
and Huxley, and Bastien-Lepage’s clownish peasant staring with vacant 
eyes at her great boots, and filled it with unimpassioned description of a 
hospital ward where his leg had been amputated. I wanted the strongest 
passions, passions that had nothing to do with observation, and metrical! 
forms that seemed old enough to be sung by men half-asleep or riding 
upon a journey. Furthermore, Pre-Raphaelism affected him as some people 
are affected by a cat in the room, and though he professed himself at our 

first meeting without political interests or convictions, he soon grew into a 

violent Unionist and Imperialist. I used to say when I spoke of his poems, 

* He is like a great actor with a bad part ; yet who would look at Hamlet 

in the grave scene if Salvini played the Gravedigger ? ’’ And I might so 

have explained much that he said and did. I meant that he was like a great 
actor of passion—character-acting meant nothing to me for many years— 
and an actor of passion will display some one quality of soul, personified 
again and again, just as a great poetical painter, Titian, Botticelli, Rossetti, 
may depend for his greatness upon a type of beauty which presently we 
call by his name. Irving, the last of the sort on the English stage, and in 
modern England and France it is the rarest sort, never moved me but in 
_ the expression of intellectual pride, and though I saw Salvini but once I 
am convinced that his genius was a kind of animal nobility. Henley, half- 
inarticulate—‘ I am very costive,” he would say—beset with personal 
quarrels, built up an image of power and magnanimity till it became at 
moments, when seen as it were by lightning, his true self. Half his opinions 
_ were the contrivance of a subconsciousness that sought always to bring 
life to the dramatic crisis, and expression to that point of artifice, where 
the true self could find its tongue. Without opponents there had been no 
drama, and in his youth Ruskinism and Pre-Raphaelitism, for he was 
‘of my father’s generation, were the only possible opponents. How could 
one resent his prejudice when, that he himself might play a worthy part, 
he must find beyond the common rout, whom he derided and flouted 
daily, opponents he could imagine moulded like himself ? Once he said 
to me in the height of his Imperial propaganda, “ Tell those young men in 
- Ireland that this great thing must go on. They say Ireland is not fit for self- 
government, but that is nonsense. It is as fit as any other European country, 

but we cannot grant it.”” And then he spoke of his desire to found and edit a 

Dublin newspaper. It would have expounded the Gaelic propaganda then 

beginning, though Dr. Hyde had as yet no league, our old stories, our modern 

literature—everything that did not demand any shred or patch of govern- 
ment. He dreamed of a tyranny, but it was that of Cosimo de Medici. 
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V 


We gathered on Sunday evenings in two rooms, with folding-doors between, 
and hung, I think, with photographs from Dutch masters, and in one 
room there was always a table with cold meat. I can recall but one 
elderly man—-Dunn his name was—rather silent and full of good sense, an 
old friend of Henley’s. We were young men, none as yet established in his 
own or in the world’s opinion, and Henley was our leader and our confidant. 
One evening I found him alone, amused and exasperated. “ Young A., 
he cried, “ has just been round to ask my advice. Would I think it a wise 
thing if he bolted with Mrs. B.? ‘ Have you quite determined to do it ?’ 
I asked him. ‘ Quite.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ in that case I refuse to give you any 
advice.’’”’? Mrs. B. was a beautiful talented woman who, as the Welsh 
triad said of Guinevere, “‘ was much given to being carried off.” I think 
we listened to him and often obeyed him partly because he was quite 
plainly not upon the side of our parents. We might have a different ground 
of quarrel, but the result seemed more important than the ground, and his 
confident manner and speech made us believe, perhaps for the first time, in 
victory. And besides, if he did denounce—and in my case he certainly did— 
what we held in secret reverence, he never failed to associate it with things 
or persons that did not move us to reverence. Once I found him just 
returned from some art congress in Liverpool or in Manchester. “ ‘The 
Salvation Armyism of art,” he called it, and gave a grotesque description of 
some city councillor he had found admiring ‘Turner. Henley, who hated all 
that Ruskin praised, thereupon derided Turner, and, finding the city 
councillor the next day on the other side of the gallery admiring some 
Pre-Raphaelite there, derided that Pre-Raphaelite. The third day Henley 
discovered the poor man on a chair in the middle of the room staring dis- 
consolately upon the floor. He terrified us also, and certainly I did not dare, 
and I think none of us dared, to speak our admiration for book or picture 
he condemned ; but he made us feel always our importance, and no man 
among us could do good work or show promise of it and lack his praise. I 
can remember meeting of a Sunday night Charles Whibley, Kenneth 
Grahame, author of The Golden Age, Barry Pain, now a well-known 
novelist, R. A. M. Stevenson, art critic and a famous talker, George 
Wyndham, later on a Cabinet Minister and Irish Chief Secretary, and now 
or later Oscar Wilde, who was some ten years older than the rest of us. 
But faces and names are vague to me, and while faces that I met but once 
may rise clearly before me, a face met on many a Sunday has perhaps 
vanished. Kipling came sometimes, I think, but I never met him; and 
Stepniak, the Nihilist, whom I knew well elsewhere but not there, said, 
“I cannot go more than once a year, it is too exhausting.’ Henley 
got the best out of us all, because he had made us accept him as our 
judge, and we knew that his judgment could neither sleep, nor be softened, 
nor changed, nor turned aside. When I think of him, the antithesis that is 
the foundation of human nature being ever in my sight, I see his crippled 
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legs as though he were some Vulcan perpetually forging swords for other 
men to use ; and certainly I always thought of C., a fine classical scholar, 
_a pale and seemingly gentle man, as our chief swordsman and bravo. 
_ When Henley founded his weekly newspaper, first the Scots’, afterwards 
the National Observer, this young man wrote articles notorious for savage 
wit ; and, years afterwards, when the National Observer was dead, Henley 
dying, and our cavern of outlaws empty, I met him in Paris, very sad and, I 
think, very poor. “‘ Nobody will employ me now,” he said. “‘ Your master is 
gone,” I answered, “ and you are like the spear in an old Irish story that 
had to be kept dipped in poppy-juice that it might not go about killing 
_ people on its own account.”’ I wrote my first good lyrics and tolerable essays 
for the National Observer, and as I always signed my work could go my own 
road in some measure. Henley often revised my lyrics, crossing out a line 
or a stanza and writing in one of his own, and I was comforted by my belief 
that he also rewrote Kipling, then in the first flood of popularity. At first, 
indeed, I was ashamed of being rewritten and thought that others were 
not, and only began investigation when the editorial characteristics— 
epigrams, archaisms, and all—appeared in the article upon Paris fashions 
and in that upon opium by an Egyptian Pasha. I was not compelled to ful! 
conformity, for verse is plainly stubborn ; and in prose, that I might avoid 
unacceptable opinions, I wrote nothing but ghost or fairy stories, picked up 
from my mother or some pilot at Rosses Point, and Henley saw that I must 
needs mix a palette fitted to my subject-matter. But if he had changed every 
** has ”’ into “‘ hath ” I would have let him, for had not we sunned ourselves 
in his generosity ? “‘ My young men outdo me and they write better than I,” 
_ he wrote in some letter praising Charles Whibley’s work, and to another 
friend with a copy of my Man Who Dreamed of Fairyland, “ See what a 
fine thing has been written by one of my lads.” 


Vi 


My first meeting with Oscar Wilde was an astonishment. I never before 
heard a man talking with perfect sentences, as if he had written them all over- 
night with labour and yet all spontaneous. ‘There was present that night at 
Henley’s, by right of propinquity or of accident, a man full of the secret 
spite of dullness, who interrupted from time to time, and always to check or 
disorder thought ; and I noticed with what mastery he was foiled and 
thrown. I noticed, too, that the impression of artificiality that I think all 
Wilde’s listeners have recorded came from the perfect rounding of the 
“gentences and from the deliberation that made it possible. That very 
impression helped him as the effect of metre, or of the antithetical prose of 

the seventeenth century, which is itself a true metre, helps its writers, for 
he could pass without incongruity from some unforeseen, swift stroke of 
wit to elaborate reverie. I heard him say a few nights later, “‘ Give me 
The Winter’s Tale, Daffodils that Come before the Swallow Dare, but not 
King Lear. What is King Lear but poor life staggering in the fog?” and 
the slow cadence, modulated with so great precision, sounded natural 
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to my ears. That first night he praised Walter Pater’s Essays on the 
Renaissance : “it is my golden book ; I never travel anywhere without it ; 
but it is the very flower of the decadence: the last trumpet should have 
sounded the moment it was written.” “‘ But,” said the dull man, “ would 
you not have given us time to read it ?” “ Oh, no,” was the retort, “ there 
would have been plenty of time afterwards—in either world!” I think he 
seemed to us, baffled as we were by youth or by infirmity, a triumphant 
figure, and to some of us a figure from another age, an audacious Italian 
fifteenth-century figure. A few weeks before I had heard one of my father’s _ 
friends, an official in a publishing firm that had employed both Wilde and 
Henley as editors, blaming Henley, who was “ no use except under control,” 
and praising Wilde, ‘‘ so indolent but such a genius”; and now the firm © 
became the topic of our talk. “‘ How often do you go to the office ?” said 
Henley. “ I used to go three times a week,” said Wilde, “ for an hour a day, 
but I have since struck off one of the days.” “‘ My God,” said Henley, 
‘“‘T went five times a week for five hours a day, and when I wanted 
to strike off a day they had a special committee meeting!” “ Further- 
more,” said Wilde, ‘“‘ I never answered their letters. I have known men 
come to London full of bright prospects and seen them complete wrecks 
in a few months through a habit of answering letters.” He, too, knew 
how to keep our elders in their place, and his method was plainly the more 
successful, for Henley had been dismissed. ‘‘ No, he is not an esthete,” 
Henley commented later, being somewhat embarrassed by Wilde’s Pre- 
Raphaelite entanglement. “‘ One soon finds that he is a scholar and a 
gentleman.” And when I dined with Wilde a few days afterwards he began 
at once, ‘“‘ I had to strain every nerve to equal that man at all” ; and I was 
too loyal to speak my thought, “ You and not he satd all the brilliant 
things.” He, like the rest of us, had felt the strain of an intensity that seemed 
to hold life at the point of drama. He had said on that first meeting, “‘ The 
basis of literary friendship is mixing the poisoned bowl ”’ ; and for a few 
weeks Henley and he became close friends till, the astonishment of their 
meeting over, diversity of character and ambition pushed them apart, and, 
with half the cavern helping, Henley began mixing the poisoned bowl for 
Wilde. Yet Henley never wholly lost that first admiration. After Wilde’s 
downfall he said to me, ‘‘ Why did he do it ? I told my lads to attack him, 
and yet we might have fought under his banner.” 


Vil 


It became the custom, both at Henley’s and at Bedford Park, to say 
that R. A. M. Stevenson, who frequented both circles, was the better 
talker. Wilde had been trussed up like a turkey by undergraduates, dragged - 
up and down a hill, his champagne emptied into the ice-tub, hooted in 
the streets of various towns and, I think, stoned, and no newspaper named 
him but in scorn ; his manner had hardened to meet opposition, and at 
times he allowed one to see an unpardonable insolence. His charm was — 
acquired and systematised, a mask which he wore only when it pleased — 
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him, while the charm of Stevenson belonged to him like the colour of his 
~ hair. If Stevenson’s talk became monologue we did not know it, because 

our one object was to show by our attention that he need never leave off. 
If thought failed him we would not combat what he had said or start 
some new theme, but would encourage him with a question ; and one felt 
that it had been always so from childhood up. His mind was full of fantasy 
for fantasy’s sake, and he gave as good entertainment in monologue as 
his cousin Robert Louis in poem or story. He was always “ supposing.”’ 
, Suppose you had two millions, what would you do with it?” and 

Suppose you were in Spain and in love, how would you propose ?” 
I recall him one afternoon at our house at Bedford Park, surrounded by 
my brother and sisters and a little group of my father’s friends, describing 
proposals in half-a-dozen countries. There your father did it, dressed in 
such and such a way, with such and such words, and there a friend must 
wait for the lady outside the chapel-door, sprinkle her with holy water, and 
say, “ My friend Jones is dying for love of you.’’ But when it was over 
those quaint descriptions, so full of laughter and sympathy, faded or 
remained in the memory as something alien from one’s own life, like a 
dance I once saw in a great house, where beautifully dressed children 
wound a long ribbon in and out as they danced. I was not of Stevenson’s 
party, and mainly, I think, because he had written a book in praise of 
Velasquez, praise at that time universal wherever Pre-Raphaelitism was 
accurst ; and, to my mind, that had to pick its symbols where its ignorance 
permitted, Velasquez seemed the first bored celebrant of boredom. I was 
convinced from some obscure’ meditation that Stevenson’s conversational 
method had joined him to my elders and to the indifferent world, as though 
it were right for old men and unambitious men and all women to be 
content with charm and humour. It was the prerogative of youth to take 
sides, and when Wilde said, ‘“‘ Mr. Bernard Shaw has no enemies, but is 
intensely disliked by all his friends,” I knew it to be a phrase I should 
never forget, and felt revenged upon a notorious hater of romance whose 
courageous generosity I could not fathom. 


Vill 


~~ I saw a good deal of Wilde at that time—was it 1887 or 1888 ?—I have 

no way of fixing the date except that I had published my first book, The 
Wanderings of Usheen, and that Wilde had not yet published his Decay of 
Lying. He had, before our first meeting, reviewed my book, and, despite 
its vagueness of intention and the inexactness of its speech, praised without 
qualification, and, what was worth more than any review, had talked about 
it; and now he asked me to eat my Christmas dinner with him, believing, 
I imagine, that I was alone in London. He had just renounced his velveteen 
and even those cuffs turned backward over the sleeves, and had begun to 
dress very carefully in the fashion of the moment. He lived in a little house 
at Chelsea that the architect Godwin had decorated with an elegance 
that owed something to Whistler. There was nothing medieval nor 

ay 
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Pre-Raphaelite, no cupboard-door with figures upon flat gold, no peacock- 
blue, no dark background. I remember vaguely a white drawing-room with 
Whistler etchings “ let in ” to white panels, and a dining-room all white— 
chairs, walls, mantelpiece, carpet—except for a diamond-shaped piece of 
red cloth in the middle of the table under a terra-cotta statuette and, I 
think, a red-shaded lamp hanging from the ceiling to a little above the 
statuette. It was perhaps too perfect in its unity, his past of a few years 
before had gone too completely, and I remember thinking that the perfect 
harmony of his life there, with his beautiful wife and his two young 
children, suggested some deliberate artistic composition. aye 

He commended and dispraised himself during dinner by attributing 
characteristics like his own to his country: “ We Irish are too poetical 
to be poets ; we are a nation of brilliant failures, but we are the greatest 
talkers since the Greeks.”’ When dinner was over he read me from the proofs 
of The Decay of Lying, and when he came to the sentence, “ Schopenhauer 
has analysed the pessimism that characterises modern thought, but Hamlet 
invented it. The world has become sad because a puppet was once 
melancholy,”’ I said, ‘‘ Why do you change ‘ sad ’ to ‘ melancholy ’? ” He 
replied that he wanted a full sound at the close of his sentence, and | 
thought it no excuse and an example of the vague impressiveness that 
spoilt his writing for me. Only when he spoke or when his writing was 
the mirror of his speech, or in some simple fairy-tale, had he words exact 
enough to hold a subtle ear. He alarmed me, though not as Henley did, 
for I never left his house thinking myself fool or dunce. He flattered the 
intellect of every man he liked ; he made me tell him long Irish stories 
and compared my art of story-telling to Homer’s ; and once when he had 
described himself as writing in the census paper, “‘ Age 19; profession, 
genius ; infirmity, talent,’ the other guest, a young journalist fresh 
from .Oxford or Cambridge, said, “‘ What should I have written ?” and 
was told that it should have been “ Profession, talent ; infirmity, genius.” 
When, however, I called, wearing shoes a little too yellow—unblackened 
leather had just become fashionable—I realised their extravagance when 
I saw his eyes fixed upon them ; and another day Wilde asked me to tell 
his little boy a fairy-story, and I had but got as far as ‘‘ Once upon a time 
there was a giant ” when the little boy screamed and ran out of the room. 
Wilde looked grave, and I was plunged into the shame of clumsiness that 
afflicts the young. When I asked for some literary gossip for some provincial 
newspaper that paid me a few shillings.a month, he explained very 
explicitly that writing literary gossip was no job for a gentleman. 

Though to be compared to Homer passed the time pleasantly, I had 
not been greatly perturbed had he stopped me with “ Is it a long story ?” 
as Henley would certainly have done. I was abashed before him as wit 
and man of the world alone. I remember that he deprecated the very 
general belief in his success or his efficiency, and I think with sincerity. 
One form of success had gone. He was no more the lion of the season, and 
he had not discovered his gift for writing comedy, yet I think I knew him 
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at the happiest moment of his life. No scandal had touched his name, 
_ his fame as a talker was growing among his equals, and he seemed to live 
in the enjoyment of his own spontaneity. One day he began, “‘ I have been 
inventing a Christian heresy,” and he told a detailed story, in the style of 
some early father, of how Christ recovered after the Crucifixion and, 
escaping from the tomb, lived on for many years, the one man upon earth 
who knew the falsehood of Christianity. Once St. Paul visited his town 
and he alone in the carpenters’ quarter did not go to hear him preach. 
The other carpenters noticed that henceforth, for some unknown reason, 
he kept his hands hidden. A few days afterwards I found Wilde with 
smock-frocks in various colours spread out upon the floor in front of him, 
while a missionary explained that he did not object to the heathen going 
naked upon weekdays, but insisted upon clothes in church. He had 
brought the smock-frocks in a cab that the only art critic whose fame had 
reached Central Africa might select a colour ; so Wilde sat there weighing 
all with a conscious ecclesiastic solemnity. 


IX 


Of late years I have often explained Wilde to myself by his family history. 
His father was a friend or acquaintance of my father’s father, and among my 
family traditions there is an old Dublin riddle, ‘“‘ Why are Sir William 
Wilde’s nails so black?’ Answer, “‘ Because he has scratched himself.’ 

And there is an old story still current in Dublin of Lady Wilde saying to 
a servant, “ Why do you put the plates on the coal-scuttle ? What are the 
chairs meant for?” They were famous people, and there are many like 
stories, and even a horrible folk-story, the invention of some Connaught 
peasant, that tells how Sir William Wilde took out the eyes of some man, 
who had come to consult him as an oculist, and laid them upon a plate, 
intending to replace them in a moment, and how the eyes were eaten by a 
cat. As a certain friend of mine, who has made a prolonged study of the 
nature of cats, said when he first heard the tale, ‘ Cats love eyes.”’ The 
Wilde family was clearly of the sort that fed the imagination of Charles 
Lever, dirty, untidy, daring, and what Charles Lever, who loved more 
normal activities, might not have valued so highly, very imaginative and 

- learned. Lady Wilde, who when I knew her received her friends with blinds 

drawn and shutters closed that none might see her withered face, longed 
always perhaps, though certainly amid much self-mockery, for some 
impossible splendour of character and circumstance. She lived near her son 
in level Chelsea, but I have heard her say, “‘ I want to live on some high 
place, Primrose Hill or Highgate, because I was an eagle in my youth.” 
{ think her son lived with no self-mockery at all an imaginary life ; 
perpetually performed a play which was in all things the opposite of all that 
he had known in childhood and early youth ; never put off completely his 
wonder at opening his eyes every morning on his own beautiful house, and 
in remembering that he had dined yesterday with a duchess, that he 
delighted in Flaubert and Pater, read Homer in the original and not as a 
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schoolmaster reads him for the grammar. I think, too, that because of all 
that half-civilised blood in his veins he could not endure the sedentary 
toil of creative art and so remained a man of action, exaggerating, for the 
sake of immediate effect, every trick learned from his masters, turning 
easel painting into painted scenes. He was a parvenu, but a parvenu whose 
whole bearing proved that if he did dedicate every story in The House of 
Pomegranates to a lady of title, it was but to show that he was Jack and 
the social ladder his pantomime beanstalk. “ Did you ever hear him say 
‘ Marquess of Dimmesdale’ ?”’ a friend of his once asked me. “ He does 
not say the Duke of York with any pleasure.” 

He told me once that he had been offered a safe seat in Parliament, and, 
had he accepted, he might have had a career like that of Beaconsfield, whose 
early style resembles his, being meant for crowds, for excitement, for 
hurried decisions, for immediate triumphs. Such men get their sincerity, 
if at all, from the contact of events ; the dinner-table was Wilde’s event 
and made him the greatest talker of his time, and his plays and dialogues 
have what merit they possess from being now an imitation, now a record of 
his talk. Even in those days I would often defend him by saying that his 
very admiration for his predecessors in poetry, for Browning, for Swinburne 
and Rossetti, in their first vogue while he was a very young man, made any 
success seem impossible that could satisfy his immense ambition: never 
but once before had the artist seemed so great, never had the work of art 
seemed so difficult. I would then compare him with Benvenuto Cellini, 
who, coming after Michelangelo, found nothing left to do so satisfactory 
as to turn bravo and assassinate the man who broke Michelangelo’s nose. 


(To be continued) 
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NEW SIDELIGHTS ON KEATS, LAMB, 
AND OTHERS 


From Letters to J. Clare 


By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


NUMBER of letters written to John Clare by various friends 
between the years 1820 and 1837 are extant, in which occur some 
allusions to the literary events and figures of the time. These 
notes are not without their value, and it was in the first place 

a natural thing for ‘Taylor the publisher to send his country correspondent 
the news of John Keats, so much adored by them both. The first reference 
to Keats in the correspondence which has survived was made by Taylor 
on March 16th, 1820: 


. . . L was very glad to hear you arrived safe at Home, and fancy I could be almost 
as glad as you to get away from the Noise and Bustle of London—You don’t say 
how you found Patty and all your Friends, but I hope well, and now I should think 
they all begin to be sensible of the golden Eggs your Goose has laid—Reynolds, if 
he was by, would say I mean to call your Genius a Goose of a Genius, but when we 
get him to Helpstone we will set your Friend the droll chap at him.—I told him and 
ail those whom you mentioned that you desired to be kindly remembered—Keats 
came to dine with me the Day before yesterday for the first Time since his IIIness— 
He was very sorry he did not see you—When I read Solitude to him he observed 
that the description too much prevailed over the Sentiment—But never mind that— 
it is a good Fault—and besides you know I must have something to cut out, or 
““ Othello’s occupation’s gone,” as the Play says—De Wint thinks the Heron 
wo! have made an appropriate Illustration of Solitude—Hilton will get on with the 
copy of your Picture as quick as possible . . . 


Of Solitude it is enough to add that Lamb chose it from Clare’s Village 
Minstrel as to his liking ; and the mention of De Wint and Hilton is 
interesting, since they are named by Sir Sidney Colvin as having guaranteed 
£10 apiece towards the expenses of Keats’s voyage to Italy. But the chief 
fact here is that Keats was well enough to dine with Taylor on March rath ; 
his first activity after his illness that has hitherto been recorded was his 
attending the private view of Haydon’s huge picture on the 25th (Colvin). 
As to that occasion, it is perhaps worth mentioning that the Morning Post 
included, among “the principal persons distinguished for rank and 
~talent,’’ C. Lamb, Keats, and Proctor. 

It was Taylor’s habit to give copies of Endymuon to his friends, and thence 
arises his next reference to Keats, in a letter of April 27th, 1820: 


. . . You have pointed out a very beautiful Passage in Endymion, which I well 
remembered.—The Book, my good Fellow, is yours. I did not mean it to be returned 
—I have got all Keats’s MSS. in my hands now to make a Selection out of them 
for another volume, as I did of yours, and I should like to write an Introduction too, 
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as Editor, to speak about the unfair Reception he has met with from the Critics, 
& especially from the Quarterly Review ; but perhaps I had better not—However t 
it makes me feel still more inclined to write ‘“‘ An Essay on English Poesy which 

I have thought much of, & shall proceed with as soon as I can find Time. . . . 


Apparently Taylor’s intention never became an accomplished fact, though 
many years afterwards he put forth The Great Pyramid: Why was it 
Built 2 He would assuredly have enriched criticism, if the evidence of his © 
letters is anything. His next vote of confidence in Keats was sent to Clare © 
on June 6th, 1820: 
. .. Keats’s new Poems will appear in about 3 weeks. I like them much, 
especially such lines as these : 
A Nymph, to whom all hoofed Satyrs Knelt, 


At whose white Feet the languid Tritons pour’d 
Pearls, while on land they wither’d & adored 


—She, like a Moon in wane, 

Faded before him, cower’d, nor could restrain 
Her fearful sobs, self-folding like a Flower 
That faints into itself at Evening Hour ; 


And as he from one Trance was wakening 

Into another, she began to sing, 

Happy in Beauty, Life, & Love, & every thing, 

A Song of Love, too sweet for earthly Lyres, 

While, like held Breath, the Stars drew in their panting Fires. 


—She began to moan & sigh 
Because he mus’d beyond her—knowing well 
That but a Moment’s Thought is Passion’s passing Bell. 


—And, in huge Vessels, Wine 
Come from the gloomy Tun with merry Shine. 


Some hungry Spell that Loveliness absorbs, 
There was no recognition in those Orbs. 

“‘ Lamia !”’ he cried—and no soft-toned Reply. 
The many heard, and the loud Revelry 

Grew hush ; the stately Music no more breathes ; 
The Myrtle sicken’d in a thousand wreaths. 

By faint degrees, Voice, Lute, & Pleasure ceas’d ; 
A deadly Silence Step by Step increas’d, 

Until it seem’d a horrid Presence there, 

And not a Man but felt the Terror in his Hair. 

‘ Lamia!” he shriek’d ; and nothing but the Shriek, 
With its sad Echo did the Silence break. 


I am getting into regular transcription, so I had better leave off. The above Extracts 
are from the,1st Poem of the collection—entitled Lamia... . 
Taylor was evidently copying from the final proofs, and the only variations 
are those of his own: like Hessey, he liked a page to be well sown with 
capitals. He had nevertheless a most accurate pen. 
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Taylor’s partner Hessey now comes into our line of march. Not quite 
so vigorous and notable a letter-writer as ‘Taylor, Hessey was nevertheless 
-a frank and cheerful friend, whose common sense did not stifle his delight 
in good poets such as Chaucer and Keats. Taylor having gone to Bath“ quite 
exhausted,” we find Hessey writing to Clare as follows (June 27th, 1820) : 


_ + + + You will be sorry to hear that poor Keats is very unwell. The sudden change 
in the weather has brought on a return of his old alarming complaint—& he has 
been spitting blood for several days. Dr. Darling expresses great Apprehensions for 
him. I shail send you his new volume of Poems in Drury’s* next Parcel, and I 
think you will be much pleased with them. For my part, I think no single volume 
of Poems ever gave me more real delight on the whole than I have received from 
this. I shall feel anxious to hear your opinion of it. . . 


On the subject of this fresh illness of Keats Sir Sidney Colvin notes that 
after six weeks or so at Kentish Town he “ suffered a set-back in the 
shape of two slight returns of hemorrhage from the lung,” and “‘ moved 
for the sake of better nursing into the household of the . . . Hunts at 
13 Mortimer Terrace’ ; and he quotes Mrs. Gisborne, who took tea at 
Mr. Hunt’s on July 13th: “ I was much pained by the sight of poor 
Keats, under sentence of death from Dr. Lamb. He never spoke and looks 
emaciated.” I cannot discover who Dr. Lamb was, but from Hessey’s 
letter it would appear that Keats had been in Dr. Darling’s hands, and this 
is in the next letter stated as a fact. Darling was Taylor’s own physician, 
who lived in Russell Square, and had a long medical experience of artists 
and literary men, including Hazlitt and Clare. Many of his letters are 
preserved, but are of a strictly ad rem character, although once he weakens 

so much as to confess, ““I am fond of Poetry as a relaxation from 
Business.” Having sent this letter on June 27th, Hessey repeated his bad 
news when on the 30th he sent the promised Lamia : 


. .. You will receive with this a copy of Keats’s New Volume &, you will 
perhaps read it with still more interest when you hear the Author is very unwell. 
A Blood Vessel in his Lungs broke last week and he has been under Dr. Darling’s 
care ever since. By copious bleedings and active medicines the evil is at present 
reduced, but the prospect of its return & the evidence it affords of the state of 
his Constitution make me feel the greatest concern for him. I think the simplicity 
of Isabella will please you much—Hyperion is full of the most sublime poetical 

_~ Images, & the small Poems delight me very much... . 


Passing by a mention of Keats in connection with the Stamford Mercury, 
in which at the end of July his Autumn was reprinted (obviously through 
the encomiums of Clare), we may next quote Taylor, suffering from “ the 

Pip,” and writing} on August 14th, 1820: 
. . . Keats you know broke a Blood Vessel and has been very ill. He is now 
recovering, and it is necessary for his getting through the Winter that he should 


go to Italy, Rome is the place recommended. You are now a richer Man than poor 
Keats and how much more fortunate ! We have some trouble to get through 500 


* A Stamford bookseller, related to Taylor. 
+ J. L. Cherry’s Clare, 1873, gives this extract, with variants. 
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copies of his work, though it is highly spoken of in the periodical works, but what — 


is most against him, it has been thought necessary in the leading review, the 


Quarterly, to damn his [Poems] for imputed political opinions. Damn them [I say] _ 


who could act in so cruel a way to a young man of undoubted Genius. . 


It should be noted here that Clare’s income at this time was {45 a year, 


and he was the “ richer man.”’ On September 17th, Sir Sidney Colvin 
records, Taylor saw Keats set out on his voyage ; and on the 29th, when, 
I believe, Keats was landing for ‘‘ a sunshine holiday ’—such as it was— 


at Lulworth Cove, Taylor sat down to resume his correspondence with — 


Clare : 


. . . Hilton I hope is better, and not likely to go yet I trust instead of some 
of those who can be so much better spared.—Keats is on the water going to Naples 
& has been for nearly a fortnight, but I fear that contrary & strong winds have still 
kept him tossing about in the cold English Channel—lIf he recovers his Strength 
he will write to you. I think he wishes to say to you that your Images from Nature 
are too much introduced without being called for by a particular Sentiment. To 
meddle with this Subject is bad policy when I am in haste, but perhaps you conceive 
what it is he means : his Remark is only applicable now and then when he feels as 
if the Description overlaid & stifled that which ought to be the prevailing Idea — 
He likes your first pastoral* which E. D. copied & sent very much indeed. .. . 


On December 12th Taylor wrote again, though I am not sure of the 
precise source of his information : 


. . . Keats has arrived at Naples after a tempestuous Voyage which caused him 
again to spit Blood and rendered his surviving it extremely doubtful—aAs soon as 
he was a little recovered he would set out for Rome, where I hope & believe he 
will meet with real Friends——Have you seen the Criticism on his Endymion in 
the last Edinburgh Review? .. .« 


A short time after this the inevitable end appears in sight : 
. - . Keats is very ill at Rome.—He will never return to England .. . 
and on February 17 Taylor seems to have imagined him already dead : 


. . . I have heard again of Keats this Day and he cannot last above a Fortnight 
longer his Friend says—this was 3 weeks ago—So that gallant Fellow is by this 
Time gone—I cannot but feel a warm attachment to such a man, but it is useless 
to him now, and only pains me to no purpose, except that it impels me to think 
of trying to write his life and do Justice to his Memory—Another unhappy 
Circumstance, which came to my Knowledge a few Minutes after Keats’s Letter, 
is the great Danger in which poor Scott is lying, the Editor of Baldwin’s 
Magazine. . 

Here follows an account of Scott’s quarrel with Lockhart. It is in many 
ways a pity that Taylor never wrote the life of Keats, for he would have 
had rare first-hand knowledge and the assistance of Woodhouse. As 
Keats’s best biographer writes, ‘“‘ Taylor and Woodhouse had been first 
in the field, collecting what material for a memorial volume they could 
find.” But a gulf set between Taylor and Hunt—never mentioned by him 
in these letters—may have prevented the undertaking. 


* Perhaps William and Robin (Village Minstrel). E. D., the aforesaid Drury. 
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On March gth Taylor wrote concerning Scott’s funeral and Keats : 

- . . We heard yesterday of Keats ; he was still alive, though very weak—but 
calmer than he had been—It was not considered that he could last many Days 
longer—Probably at the Time Scott died he also died—In this last Letter we are 
told that Keats desires to have this Line put upon his Tombstone “ Here lies 
one whose Name was writ on Water ”—If I had seen this Inscription on a Stone 
in a Country Churchyard I should have felt that it recorded the Death of a Poet— 
or at least of an uncommon Man... . 

The handwriting of Taylor is clear, and he certainly wrote the words as 
“on Water.” The line from Lord Bacon’s Poem on Life which seems to 
have been in Keats’s mind runs, ‘“‘ But limns on water or but writes in 
dust.”” Before the end of March Taylor had the news of Keats’s death, 
writing thus* to Clare on the 26th : 

. .. The life of poor Keats is ended at last : he died at the age of 25—He used 
to say he should effect nothing upon which he would rest his fame till he was 30, 
and all our hopes are over at 25. But he has left enough though he did not think 
so and if his Biographer cannot do him Justice the advocate is in Fault, and not 
the Cause. Poor Fellow! Perhaps your Feeling will produce some Lines to his 
memory. One of the very few Poets of this Day is gone—let another beware of 
Stamford. I wish you may keep to your Resolution of shunning that place, for it 
will do you immense Injury if you do not—you know what I would say. 
Farewell. . . . 

The lines to the memory of Keats were soon sent, and were acknowledged 
by Taylor on April 14th: 

. . . | thank you sincerely for it, for the friendly kind Feeling which pervades 
it is as valuable to me as any Poetry. . . . 


On May 1st the publisher wrote : 
. . . You shall have Keats’s handwriting in a Sonnet if possible . . . 


although I have not yet discovered any sign that the autograph was ever 
sent. And on June 6th he reverted to the memorial lines, incidentally 
ridding Clare of the blame for the feeble closing couplet which was 
printed in due course : 

. . . L want to put the Sonnet to Keats at the End of the Volume, but the con- 
cluding Lines are not so good I think as you can make them.—Something to this 
effect would I think be better— 

“ While worth, Enthusiast, shall be cherished here, 
Thy Name with him shall linger & be dear ”— 
or rather 


“‘ Thy Worth, Enthusiast, shall be cherished here, 
Thy Name with him, &c.” ... 
. Meanwhile Taylor was writing his introduction to Clare’s new poems, 
and from this arose his last reference to Keats in 1821 : 
. | will alter that mention of Keats, for I am not very certain whether it be 
eit ect. but if not of him it is not of _any one—[we] will say “except one,” & 
leave every man to [suppose] it means his own peculiar favourite. ... 


* Printed with changes by Cherry. 
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The passage thus impersonified by Taylor in its published form* runs 
thus : 


Clare has created more of these never-dying forms, in the personification of things 
inanimate and abstract—he has scattered them more profusely about our paths than 
perhaps any poet of the age except one. 


Although Taylor remained Clare’s assiduous correspondent for sixteen 
years more, yet he seems to have made few other direct allusions to Keats 
in his letters after 1821. From another correspondent it appears that an 
Edition of Keats’s Remains with a life was meditated by him in that 
year ; but he had as publisher to consider the practical side of things 
perhaps. At all events, in consoling Clare for his dwindling sale, he 
mentions in 1822 that ‘‘ of Keats’s Poems there have never yet been five 
hundred sold” ; and as years went by the obscurity which he imagined 
was befalling Keats, the troubles and estrangement of the London Magazine, 
the silence of his old friends of its hey-day, and even the independence of 
Clare disheartened him. His faith in Keats held firm, and on November 
12th, 1834, we find him referring Clare to a passage in Ebenezer Elliott’s 
poem The Letter, where Keats is described as one who 


Lived in melody, as if his veins 
Poured Music. . . . 


His want of faith in the public taste was no less steady. The last comment 
on the matter that he seems to have made to Clare is dated January gth, 
LOaG is 
... Did I tell you that our good kindhearted Friend Woodhouse was dead—He 
died in September last. For some time before he had become a decidedly religious 
character, & he died in Peace & Hope—His Disease was a Consumption—He has 
left me all his MS. papers containing unpublished Poems of Keats, and various 
other matters relating to Keats, but I don’t know when it will be possible for me 
to do anything with them. I should like to print a complete Edition of Keats’s 
Poems, with several of his Letters, but the world cares nothing for him—I fear 
that even 250 copies would not sell. . . . 


Perhaps this gloomy view of Taylor’s was not quite the true one. The 
Galignani edition of Keats had been issued in 1829 ; the very numerous 
readers of Hunt’s Lord Byron and Some of His Contemporaries had become 
acquainted with much important detail touching his life and his personality ; 
and already his work had begun to find a place in the anthologies—witness, 
for example, the liberal extracts in Croly’s successful Beauties of the British 
Poets. It would be interesting to learn how Taylor received the continual 
increase in Keats’s reputation, and whether before his death in 1864 he 
had allowed to be recorded his “last words”? both on his personal 
knowledge of Keats and on what had by that time been published 
concerning him. 

The little that is known of the valuable man Woodhouse (summed up 


* Village Minstrel, 1821. 1. xxvii. 
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by Buxton Forman in his 1901 edition) can now be increased. On August 
30th, 1822, Hessey writes : 


- . . Woodhouse has been seriously ill but not quite dead—he is gone to 
the Sea. . . 


And eight years later : 


. . . Woodhouse is still abroad. You know he went to Madeira for the benefit 
ef a Milder Climate than ours, as he had strong & alarming Symptoms of Con- 
sumption. He passed last Winter there, and has not been well enough to venture 
home this Summer. He will spend another Winter there if he lives. I fear he is in 
much danger. . . . 


It is strange that Keats’s most energetic admirer should have ended his 
days in almost the same circumstances. 

The name of Keats’s friend Reynolds occurs very frequently in this 
correspondence, but seldom is there any real information about him. 
He was evidently elusive and no writer of letters; and Taylor’s usual 
formula is ‘‘I have not seen Reynolds for years.’ Hessey, on his 
marriage in 1822, is greatly enthusiastic : 


. . . Reynolds is gone off to Exeter to be married, to-morrow is the happy day 
(August 31) that is to witness the union of as interesting a couple as I ever met— 
a fine sensible high-spirited generous warm-hearted young fellow in the prime 
of youth and health, and a pretty, intelligent, modest, interesting young girl, warmly 
attached to him as he is to her—’tis a pretty picture is it not ? Each of us is to send 
him a letter on his Wedding, and you must contribute your offering in Poetry or 
Erose.or, both... . . 


_ Of Hessey himself one or two fresh details now emerge. He quitted the 
actual business of publishing in 1825. Taylor mentions him in a letter of 
January 6th, 1830: 

. . . Hessey is very well, & likely to get forward as a Book & Print and Picture 
Auctioneer—Darley too is as well as usual, but I seldom see him—We are far 
asunder, & I am no publisher of poetry now. The rest of our formerly gay Party 
are [ ] dispersed, & they seldom think of the quondam [Editor] of the 
Magazine which bound us in common Band of Brotherhood together. . . . 


Hessey, however, appears not to have got forward in this new rdle, but he 
did not lack enterprise. Taylor tells us in 1834 that 


. . . Our Friend Hessey has taken a large old school at Hampstead. . . . 


The melancholy note of Taylor’s allusion to the London is no momentary 
thing. All his later letters show directly or indirectly that for him the glory 
had departed. It is now time to set out the chief passages in the corre- 
spondence that bear on the great magazine and its contributors, especially 
~ Lamb. It may here be as well to say exactly what the books were which 
Lamb sent Clare on August 31st, 1822, since the best edition errs on the 
oint. “I send you two little volumes of my spare hours.” These were 
Lamb’s Works, 1818. “‘ Pray . . . accept a little volume of which I have 
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duplicate, that I may return in equal number to your welcome present.” 
The little volume was Tracts by Sir Thomas Browne, Knight, M.D. And 
on January 4th, 1823, Hessey wrote : 
. . . You will receive with this the new Magazine & Charles Lamb’s Book with 

his name init... . 

Taylor’s doorkeeper, Tom Bennion, a good fellow and dogged if awkward 
with the pen, gives a glimpse in March 1824 of a London dinner, but it 
was not of the famous old style : 


. . . the Dinner, that was given to the Contributors of the L. Mag. this last time 
was attended by only two of the old Contributors. that you know, the one was 
Reynolds and the other Mr. C. Phillips those two where the chief sport of the party 
indeed I may say the very life and soul of it after dinner,and you was mentioned 
twice or thrice during the night your old friend Elia was prevented from being one 
of the party thro. being ill but he is better, but there wanted him and you and then 
there would have been more mirth among them. . . . 

Mr. Van Dyke 

Mr. H. — Taylor 

Mr. G. — Darley 

Mr. C. — Phillips 

Dr. Darling 

Revd. Mr. Percival 

Mr. Reynolds 

and T. & H. 

This was the whole. . . . 


A letter from Charles Elton, dated September 8th, 1824, explains 
Lamb’s reappearance in the London for that month with his essay 
Blakesmoor, which was probably written in the second week of August. 
(A note from Hessey mentioning Elton’s visit was written on August 2oth.) 


. . . [went down to Islington and dined and smoked a pipe in the evening with 
Lamb : he got a little into the wumps (?) as he did at Taylor’s : but was very enter- 
taining. The capital paper on the old country house was written at my instance : 
though he chose the subject himself. . . . 


Here is another “ sad ecstasy ” from Taylor, writing in April 1826: 


. . . Many of your old Friends ask after you, but I don’t see so much or so 
many of them as I once did. The Loss of the London Magazine cut the String that 
tied us together, then I found that what was called Friendship was nothing but 
Self-Interest. Darley & Cunningham & Lamb are almost all I see now—the 
former is a fine kindhearted Fellow as ever lived. I hope he will rise in the World, 
for he richly deserves it—I mean the world of fame—he wants no other kind of 
worldly favour. . 


Indeed, for some time to come, Darley was Taylor’s chief topic. In one 
letter he says : 

. . . Darley is the only Good that ever came from the London Magazine. . . . 
And on November 2oth, 1827, he writes : 


+ + He has proposed himself a Candidate for the Professorship of English 
Literature in the New University—What success he is likely to meet with no one 
can tell. His little work of Sylvia may assist, & ought to be of service to him—but 
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all Public Bodies are capricious & he is comparatively unknown as an Author, 
_ much as he has written—In the meantime he has received very handsome Letters 
_ from Charles Lamb & our Friend Cary which he will exhibit to the Council as 


See's of the opinion which some men of acknowledged Genius entertain of 
mae 8 


Neither Lamb’s nor Cary’s opinion swayed the Council. Our next sidelight 
on Lamb in this correspondence is from a letter of Cary’s, April 13th, 1830: 


. . . I have not seen either Lamb or Wainwright since last summer, when the 
former spent one day with me here, and another day we all three met at the house 
of the latter, who now resides in a place he has inherited from a relative at Turnham 
Green. Lamb is settled at Endfield, about seven miles from London, with his sister, 
tae I fear is in a very indifferent state of health, so his friends see very little of 

IM ays g cies 


After a long silence Hessey wrote again on September 15th, 1830, making 
a chapter of illnesses, beginning with Taylor, going on to Hazlitt : 
. . . Poor Hazlitt is very ill indeed—I fear on his death bed—I saw him twice 


on Monday, but yesterday he was too ill to see me. I fear his mind is quite as ill 
at ease as his body. .. . 


then to Woodhouse, as already quoted, and proceeding as follows : 


. . . Darley is gone to France to spend a year or two in travelling about the 
Continent. I believe he intends to pass the winter in Italy, but we know nothing 
of his movements.—He has not written to any of us since he went and his departure 
was so sudden that he did not take leave even of Taylor but by a letter which he 
left behind him. We see very few of our old Magazine friends now—they are 
scattered abroad in various directions & have new pursuits & new friends. 
Charles Lamb is the same kindhearted creature as ever, but he has his troubles— 
his poor Sister is at present ill of her usual distressing complaint, and he of course 
feels it very much. . . 


In the same letter of January gth, 1835, in which he bemoaned the public 
apathy towards Keats’s poems, John ‘Taylor told Clare of the death of 
Lamb. It was a strangely brief comment on the loss of the greatest of the 
Londoners, and Clare cannot but have thought it so : 

. .. Poor Charles Lamb is dead—perhaps you had not heard of it before—He 
fell down & cut his Face against the Gravel on the Turnpike Road, which brought 
on the Erisypelas, & in a few Days carried him off—Our Friend Reynolds also has 
such an affliction as you mention in your own case—he has lost a Child—but she 
was his only Child, a Daughter, to years of age, & I understand he grieves for 
ErEILOSS 1. .1,/- 

Rather than make an end with this letter of misfortune staring at the 
lonely poet and adding one more stroke to the succession which were 
to drive him into the madhouse, let us turn aside to an unexpected 
paragraph in a letter from a local bookseller, written in February 1828 : 

...I1 have sent you “ Poems, by two brothers” ; the youths, I believe, are 
named Grant, living near Louth. You will perceive that they have borrowed one 
of your lines for a motto. . 
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CHARLES REA DES 
By E. W. HORNUNG 


HARLES READE was the youngest son of a country gentleman, 
one of the Reades of Ipsden, in Oxfordshire, where he was born 
twelve months before Waterloo. His schooling was private and 
ferocious ; but at seventeen, thanks to an English Essay well 
above the average, he gained a Demyship at Magdalen, and four years 
later was elected a Fellow of the college. From that moment he considered 
himself condemned to perpetual celibacy, and observed the letter of an 
oppressive law inflexibly ; yet the other celibates did not altogether approve 
of him. ; 

In truth there never can have been a Don less donnish, or one less in 
sympathy with the accepted type. Did he not depict himself, in A Terrible 
Temptation, as ‘‘ looking like a great fat country farmer ” and “ walking 
like a sailor” ? Had not his colleagues of the high-table “‘ some of the 
thickest skulls I have ever encountered ” ? Not that he saw much of them, 
unless it was in the year 1851, when Charles Reade was Vice-President of 
Magdalen. Thereafter his chief use for Oxford was to go down and shut 
himself up in his rooms to write his book or ransack the Bodleian for the 
facts on which his books were built. In earlier days he would absent himself 
altogether on alien enterprises, some of them the reverse of academic. He 
was called to the Bar, but did not appear in court; he had fought a 
publisher and lost, though represented by distinguished counsel ; then 
he characteristically conducted a second case himself, won it, but was 
disallowed his costs. Medicine he tried at Edinburgh, but abandoned 
upon fainting in the dissecting-room ; the Church was considered, though 
less favourably, under strong domestic pressure. There are traces of all 
three phases in Reade’s novels ; most of them contain a lawyer, a doctor, 
and an ecclesiastic, all drawn with some inside knowledge of their 
respective jobs. 

But it was not only with the learned professions that this fickle Fellow 
flirted ; the six hundred a year his college paid him left a margin for financial 
ventures as incongruous as they were surreptitious. At one time he was in 
business partnership with a French fiddle-dealer in the purlieus of Soho, 
and at another with an Edinburgh fishwife in a fleet of herring-boats. 
Both ventures were rooted in romance. All his days Reade was a virtuoso 
in the violin—a fair performer, but a great connoisseur—and his erudite 
but fascinating articles on Cremona fiddles, his speciality, are worth all 
the money he can have dropped on the craze. As for the fishwife, she is 
still deliciously alive as the canny heroine of Christie Johnstone, possibly 
_* Charles Reade : A Memoir, By Charles L. Reade and the Rev. Compton Reade. 


Chapman & Hall. Two Volumes. 1887. Charles Reade as I Knew Him. By John Coleman. 
Trehearne & Co. 1903. Charles Reade’s Note-books at the London Library. 
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_the best Scotch story ever written by an Englishman. Reade’s women are 
_ too often either shrews or sheep, if not both in turn, but this comely 
creature trips off his pen as she came into his early life, unencumbered by 
__ the knowing generalities bestowed upon so many of her successors. 


Not that Christie fohnstone was a first novel ; it had been preceded by 


_ Peg Woffington, but only by a matter of months, so that we may look upon 
_ the pair as heading the procession of Reade’s books in double harness. 
_ They had everything in common except a theme : both were one-volume 
_hovels, written with extraordinary freshness and dramatic vigour, albeit 
with certain dubious eccentricities of style. Peg Woffington suffers from 


being the narrative version of a more famous comedy, Masks and Faces, in 
which Reade had the skilled assistance of Tom Taylor. The best scenes 
depend on stage effects, fall flat without them ; but the characters of Triplet 
and of Peg, Pomander and the Vanes, are lightly and strongly drawn, 
while as a minor gem Colley Cibber is possibly no loser by the book. Here, 
at any rate, was a new novelist with whom the world of letters would have 
to reckon. Yet the two books had no successors for some years, and they 
were years that might have daunted a less valiant spirit, for it was over 
these books that Reade took the law of Bentley, with results already given, 
and on balance a loss to the author of £150. He was now nearly forty, 
and it seemed still uncertain that he would settle down even to literature. 
But with all his vagaries he had been for years preparing himself, on a 
system all his own, for the pursuit he had at last taken up. “ I studied 
the great art of Fiction closely,” he declares, “ for fifteen years before I 
wrote a line.’’ But he had written at least fifteen plays, most of which 
remained, and still remain, unacted. One of them, however, a topical melo- 
drama on the then alluring subject of the Australian diggings, eventually 
enjoyed a short run at Drury Lane under the auspicious name of Gold. 
In the first act of Gold the leading character, an habitual criminal, is 
taken up for picking pockets ; transported to Australia, he reappears in 
worthier case, to work out his moral and pecuniary salvation in some 
thrilling scenes before the finish. As first mentioned in a spasmodic diary, 
the piece was to be “‘a great original play ” and ‘“‘ make a great hit ”’ ; 
but long before its acceptance, encouraged, no doubt, by the literary 
success of Peg Woffington, Reade was busy turning Gold also into a novel. 
His plan was to split up his melodrama into a mere frame for a terrific 
picture of prison life in England at that time—the new inspiration sprang 
from ‘‘a noble passage in the Times of September 7th or 8th, 1853 °— 
and he went to work with grim gusto on lines long since laid down, but 


_ hardly tested hitherto. 


June 20. The plan I propose to myself in writing stories will, I see, cost me 
undeniable labour. I propose never to guess where I can know. For instance, ‘Tom 
Robinson is in gaol. I have therefore been to Oxford Gaol and visited every inch, 
and shall do the same at Reading. Having also collected material in Durham Gaol, 
whatever I write about Tom Robinson’s gaol will therefore carry, I hope, a physical 
exterior of truth... . 
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My story must cross the water to Australia, and plunge after that into a gold 
mine. To be consistent with myself I ought to cross-examine at the very least a 
dozen men that have farmed, dug, or robbed in that land. If I can get hold of two 
or three that have really been in it, I think I could win the public ear by these 
means. Failing these I must read books and letters and do the best I can. Such 
is the mechanism of a novel by Charles Reade. . . . 
Now, I know exactly what I am worth. If I can work the above great system 
there is enough of me to make one of the writers of the day ; without it, NO, NO. 
Distrust of a fine imagination was already a perverse yet endearing 
foible in a man of Reade’s outward and combative self-esteem ; but 
concrete fact was not as yet the fetish he was to make of it in after years. 
Nor was it in It is Never too Late to Mend that documentary evidence 
became his master. He had explored the prisons in person as he describes ; 
and it was the prison part of his book that stirred his countrymen, if it 
was not the only part to ‘‘ win the public ear.” In York Castle he had been 
locked up in “‘ the black hole ” so long that another five minutes, he felt, 
would have driven him mad ; and none of the prison chapters is more 
poignant than the one depicting Robinson’s agony in the dark cell, unless 
it be the terrible little chapter devoted to a young suicide’s last night on 
earth ; and that is nothing if not imaginative. Four years this big book 
took to write, and after nearly threescore and ten it remains unapproached 
by any convict story written in English. For the Term of his Natural Life 
is a closer and more accurate study of transportation, written within easy 
reach of the scenes described ; but Marcus Clarke, working on Reade’s 
lines, has nothing like Reade’s vivacious sense of character and situation. 
His superhuman hero is made to endure in his own person the authentic 
agonies of a number of extreme cases. Reade knew better than to make 
Tom Robinson even the chief sufferer under the system he laid bare: 
nor is he by any means the injured innocent of the typical convict yarn, 
nor yet the villain-hero of the picturesque romance, but just a flashy, 
bumptious, cunning, altogether realistic scamp. Those two hundred pages, 
though an ugly hump on the body of the book, are the most powerful that 
Charles Reade ever wrote. If “‘ a physical exterior of truth ”’ was indeed his 
modest aim, the furious shame of every decent reader is his achievement. 

In prison Robinson is human and himself from first to last. His 
reformation is a real change of heart, poignant and precarious as in life 
itself. He is not less excellent in the lively episode of his partial relapse 
in Sydney. In later phases, as the historic convict who discovered the first 
gold in Australia and as uncrowned king of the earliest diggings, he will 
appeal less to the sophisticated reader of to-day ; but as moral nouveau 
riche he is still true enough to type. The very full and vigorous account 
of the great gold-rush must have been a revelation to many who took part 
in it, for the evidence has been sifted and set out by that rare combination 
a judicial yet imaginative mind. It is the work of a great narrator with a 
genius for assembling diverse facts as the machinery of his tale. 

It is interesting to note that the proverbial title, precursor of many with 
less point in them, was a lively satisfaction to Martin Tupper, who wrote 
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to congratulate the novelist “‘ on having made popular so good and true a 
refrain as It is Never too Late to Mend.’ It is also said to have been a 
_ prophetic double entendre on the part of Reade at his own expense, he 
being forty-two and something of an all-round failure when the one book 
_ brought him fame and fortune. Its immediate successors cannot have 
_ added much to either. White Lies, written as a serial for the London Journal 
and now better known as The Double Marriage, was again the narrative 
version of a hitherto unacted play ; and there are sure signs that Love me 
Little, Love me Long was yet such another. The latter story, though a first 
instalment of Hard Cash, is heavy comedy with hardly any sensational 
relief. This was a dark hour for the author’s now innumerable admirers, 
but Mr. Tupper could have told them what it meant. 

In 1859 Messrs. Bradbury & Evans had started Once a Week to fill the 
place of Household Words, which had come to an end as the climax of a 
painful chapter in the life of Dickens. The new journal, making due 
departure from the old, went in for “ names,” including Tennyson’s in 
the first number, and for illustrations by Millais and the Punch artists. 
The opening serial was written by Charles Reade and illustrated by 
Charles Keene, whose work he considered “ paltry” and “‘ far below 
the level of the penny Press.” But Reade’s eye for a drawing was very 
much his own, and may have been jaundiced in this instance by a running 
squabble with the editor on other grounds. That despot was soon being 
“ very annoying, tampering with my text and so on,” and, when told “ he 
must distinguish between anonymous contributions and those in which 
an approved author takes the responsibility by signing his own name,” 
duly refusing to “ resign his editorial function.” The quarrel is as old as 
periodical literature and as new as last month’s magazines. Reade ended 
it by ending his story—in an instalment as vindictively abrupt, bald, and 
unconvincing as the hand of embittered craftsman could make it. You see 
the editor mop his brow, for the story had arrived on delicate ground, 
had perhaps elicited the stray anonymous expostulation which carries 
more weight than the tacit approval of ninety-and-nine just subscribers. 
But I doubt whether his surviving readers have even now lived long 
enough to forgive the man; for week after week they had had Charles 
Reade at something better than Charles Reade’s best ; week after week 
they had been making hot love and fighting or flying for their Victorian 
lives with the young foreign couple of a medizeval romance ; and now 
it was all over until, two years later, A Great Fight, as the discontinued 
story had been called, was fought to a finish in The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Of a classic that is also a “‘ best seller ” to this day, as most publishers of 

popular reprints can testify, there is very little left to say. Three generations 

of sober and accredited critics have praised this book in terms of just 

extravagance ; where | venture to think that many have been ‘unjust is 

in praising it at the expense of Reade’s other books. Granted it is his one 

great book, and the best of the others is but “ big,” yet the Cloister and the 

Hearth stands as deliberately aloof from the rest of Reade as A Tale of 
».4 
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Two Cities stands deliberately aloof from the rest of Dickens ; if greater 
heights were reached, higher ground had been chosen ; it is a breezy 
plateau of the past after the dense and tortuous valley of a man’s own 
times. Now a novel ought to be weighed against the same sort of novel 
by any other hand rather than against an entirely different kind of novel 
by the same hand. But this is a point which novelists perhaps see clearer, 
and certainly see redder, than other people. Reade was furious with anybody 
who suggested that The Cloister and the Hearth was his masterpiece. 
‘If that’s your opinion,” he once retorted, with Johnsonian savagery, 
“ you ought to be in a lunatic asylum ” ; and his humblest follower, with 
some stray triumph but many a hard-wrought failure to his name, will 
enter into Charles Reade’s feelings. 
Yet I suppose the fact does remain that his historical novel, whether 
better worth doing or not, was indubitably better done than his modern 
novels. The truth is that nearly all his novels were written on the system 
usually reserved and best adapted for the writing of historical novels. 
He did not use his eyes as other novelists use theirs. He used his eyes 
to scan the wide world’s Press in search of outlandish grist for his mull ; 
he preferred chapter and verse in print to all the raw material that came his 
way in the shape of ordinary mortals. His imagination did not respond 
to ordinary flesh and blood (though shortly before his death he was 
meditating a novel on Zazel, the lady who used to be shot out of a cannon 
at the Aquarium, and had made her acquaintance as a preliminary step !). 
“‘ Pen in hand,” he confessed, “ I am fond of hot passions and pictorial 
incidents, and, like the historians, care too little for ‘the middle of 
humanity.’”’ But “ like the historians,’ because he was one, he cared 
intensely for the extreme case that gets into the papers ; had a wondrous 
faculty for adapting all such to his uses; collected them like stamps, 
pasted them into large scrap-books, indexed and cross-indexed these with 


commercial thoroughness, and so, if he required as much as a common ~ 


assault in the course of his narrative, knew where to lay his finger on the 
very thing. Thackeray thumped the desk and cried “ That’s genius ! ” 
with the ink still wet upon a famous touch. Reade was probably as elated 
when he dived into his home-made tomes and fished up what he called 
the “ warm facts ”’ of a case in point. : 

It was not an ideal way of writing modern novels ; but it must be the 
only way to give verisimilitude to a story of the past. His ‘‘ newspapers ” 
were now but crabbed chronicles in monkish Latin ; but give him a bone 
of the decadent language, and Charles Reade, “‘ an artist, a scholar,’’ was 
the man to reconstruct a living scene. His Dutch interiors were little 
pictures in print. He throws on a costume in a phrase, betrays a custom 
as it were by inadvertence, can paint and set his most elaborate scene in 
a paragraph without a negligible or unwanted word. It is difficult not to 
describe such art in the terms of sister arts, so pictorial and dramatic is it 
all ; yet to read this book is to have much more than a sense of walking 
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through a picture-gallery or sitting at the play ; it is frequently to feel 
oneself encompassed by the dangers and discomforts of the Middle Ages. 
| The picture ceases to be a picture ; it becomes a personal experience of 
the reader. Thus we tremble with Gerard and Denys at one villainous inn, 
“scratch with them in another, and are no less realistically bored at a third. 
We feel, indeed, there are too many of these inns, and so there are ; but 
had not Reade picked up in Paris a wonderful Tractate on the Inns of the 
Middle Ages, and could an artist who was also a virtuoso be expected to 
leave any of them out? Such are the provocations of research as the 
handmaid of imagination ; and hence those engaging excesses of detail, 
that unblushing redundancy of adventure, which alone disfigure The 
Cloister and the Hearth artistically. Much as we may love our Gerard, 
gentle student yet potential demon, and Denys the Burgundian, with his 
immortal watchword and his innocent immoralities, their tramp across 
darkest Europe is yet a little long; it even has its longueurs. The pair 
_ encounter every conceivable kind of peril ; just one, you feel, might have 
been omitted if only to placate the literal mind. The somewhat similar 
outwitting of two different robber bands reads like alternative adventures, 
both so splendid that the author could not find it in his heart to forgo 
either, nor human reader to wish he had. The same may be said of the 
deplorable entertainment afforded by the heretical Fra Colonna, and even 
of the fascinating portrait of Pietro Vanucci and other Roman miniatures. 
These things are off the track of the tale; yet so beautifully are they handled, 
so deftly introduced, that the true end and aim are never out of sight. 
And this is only another way of saying that the book throughout is written 
as Reade never wrote anything else throughout: in a style which, in 
Stevenson’s sentence on Pepys, ‘‘ condescends to the most fastidious 
particulars and yet sweeps all away in the forthright current of the 
narrative.” Nor is it ever partly an objective narrative, though the sub- 
jectivity is an undercurrent as in life. In the journey of Gerard and Denys, 
which throws a beam across medizval Europe, it is not the road alone that 
is lighted up, nor the dancing motes of obsolete humanity, but always 
those two wayfaring hearts as well; the one combustible with hot 
adventure, the other steadily aglow with Margaret’s love. 

It is not unfair to turn from this acknowledged masterpiece to Griffith 
Gauni, or Fealousy, which Reade himself persisted in proclaiming his 
masterpiece. It might have been. ‘There were five years between the two, 
and as big a book as Hard Cash was the earlier product of the interval. 
At the height of his popularity, but only stimulated by success, Charles 
Reade must have been at his very best when he wrote Griffith Gaunt ; and 
signs are not wanting that he was. It opens with as shrewd a “ punch ” as 
even he ever delivered : 

“Then I say once for all that priest shall never darken my doors again.” _ 
“Then I say they are my doors and not yours, and that holy man shall brighten 
them whenever he will.” 
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After that the “ white line” that Reade always used with effect ; and 
after that nearly two hundred pages of pluperfect narrative before we 
come up to the same two opening sentences in their proper place. 

This audacious introductory slab is perhaps the finest example of 
sustained accomplishment in all Reade’s work. The problem has been 
set in a turn of the hand ; it is worked up to a point considerably beyond 
the one indicated above with the utmost mastery ; if the working out were 
on the same level we should have had the Othello of prose fiction. As it is 
we get, on the whole, our author’s best-written book, a book singularly 
free from the more lurid mannerisms of an innately mannered, though 
utterly unaffected, style, and richer than any other in that genuine passion 
which was Reade’s noblest quality as a novelist. The pictures of eighteenth- 
century country-house life never once smell of the reading-lamp ; they 
convince by their masterly incompleteness, the “ silence implying sound 
that it takes a master to keep. Griffith himself, the rough, riotous, drinking, 
duelling, hare-brained yet great-hearted young squire, is the creature 
of his time from top to toe. His Catholic wife is Reade’s greatest lady, 
and her two spiritual directors are notable additions to those studies on the 
Roman priesthood, begun in The Cloister and the Hearth, which by their 
unbiased breadth and understanding are enough to stamp the Anglican 
author as a person of essential culture. Father Francis, the “ burly 
ecclesiastic ”’ who was not a gentleman, but a man full of horse-sense and 
astringent sympathy, is beautifully drawn. Brother Leonard has to play 
the unlovely part assigned to a sad proportion of the friars of fiction : he 
is neither a new nor a representative type. The inevitable catastrophe 
would be more moving had Kate Gaunt been more to blame ; but only a 
tragic expiation could have redeemed Griffith’s bigamous reprisal. ‘The 
“happy ” ending wrested from so dire an imbroglio is in fact the most 
infelicitous feature. It involves a murder mystery and trial which only 
serve to remind one how admirably Reade dispenses with mysteries in 
general. Almost alone among “‘ sensation ”’ novelists he achieves suspense 
entirely by means of the impending event ; and this departure from so rare 
a rule is the more unfortunate inasmuch as the puzzle solves itself at sight. 
Notwithstanding a fine scene between the wedded and the unwedded wife, 
the book ends in such bathos that one is almost sorry it was ever finished. 
Half-written but unspoilt, Griffith Gaunt might have ranked with Weir 
of Hermiston as a perfect fragment. 

The rest of the novels bear a stronger family likeness. Hard Cash deals 
with private asylums and the sea as faithfully as It is Never too Late to Mend 
dealt with prisons and the gold-diggings. Like its fellows, it has a literary 
history almost as interesting as the tale itself. Under the less excellent title 
of Very Hard Cash it appeared in All the Year Round piecemeal as soon 
as written, and was none too successful a serial. Indeed, it was said to have 
lowered the circulation by three thousand copies, and Wills was eventually 
entrusted by Dickens with the delicate job of requesting Reade to cut the 
story short. “ Peevish nonsense ! ” wrote the latter, mildly enough for him. 
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~ Wills is sure it will be a great success as a book, and Dickens swears by it.” 
Wills was right ; but the apparent paradox, in reality one of the commonest 
experiences in authorship, was especially comprehensible in this case. 
None of Reade’s novels takes so much “ getting into” as Hard Cash. The 
first half-dozen chapters—the crucial chapters of any serial—are truly 
ponderous. Reade, indeed, felt there was “ no go” in him at the time ; 
but it is to be doubted whether, with all its wealth of exciting episode, 
his work ever really lent itself to serial publication. Even when his best was 
brewing he was not the man to serve it out in thrifty rations ; his stuff 
must simmer for a month or boil over in every column, according to the 
fire that was in him for the nonce ; and facts are kittle fuel. Hard Cash is 
-a mass of hard facts. The preparation it required, as recorded in one of his 
famous notebooks, is not only a concrete instance of Charles Reade’s 
method, but an entertainment to all who take a morbid interest in literary 
procuration. 
HARD CASH 

I took notes for this work in various ways. I covered 

1. Eight or ten large double folio cards ; some of these still survive. 

2. 1 pasted extracts from journals and Dickson’s works on a screen, where I could 
see them in one view. 

3. I devoted a double sheet each to some of the characters. 

4. I took notes on the ordinary system in books. 

5. I worked in materials furnished by my brother William,whereof Mathingleyana 
—the basis of Maxley—and his William’s voyage from China survive, I believe. 
Altogether I bestowed the labour and original research that go to two or three 
soi-disant learned works. 

The pleadings are from Fletcher v. Fletcher, which case I had worked from 
first to last. 

I have been accused of inaccuracy in all that relates to asyla, but I offered publicly 
inspection of my proofs, and my detractors one and all shrank from the test. 

My materials are now somewhat scattered, but I shall endeavour to point out 
where several of my authorities can be found. 


Follows a portentous list of technical tomes ; on banking, seamanship, 
Biblical research ; lexicons and glossaries of scientific terms ; and six or 
seven medical works ! What with the plastered screen it may be imagined 
there is a good deal of Dr. Dickson, the Sampson of the story, perhaps 
the most maddening Scotchman in or out of fiction, though some of his 
phonetic outpourings may be forgiven for the sake of his burlesque 
prescription for the lovesick heroine herewith appended and construed : 


Die Mercur, circa X hor : vespert : On Wednesday at ten P.M. let her 
eat in musca ad Aulam oppid : go in a fly to the Town-Hall, 

Saltet cum xiii canicul : prasertim little dogs 
meo. Dom: reddita, 6 hora matutin : and dance with thirteen ~ puppies 
dormiat at prand : ; ; whelps 

Repetat stultit : pro re nata. especially with mine: return home 


at six A.M. and sleep till dinner, and 
repeat the folly as occasion serves. 


But this is pure Magdalen. Nor is Sampson the only doctor in the book; 
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the mad-doctors are all excellent, especially the amiable Dr. Wycherley, 


whose own bonnet had its bee. 

Dr. Wycherley, you see, was a collector of mad people, and collectors are always 
amateurs and very solemn connoisseurs. His turn of mind co-operating with his 
interests led him to put down any man a lunatic whose. intellect was manifestly 
superior to his own. Alfred Hardie, and one or two more contemporaries, had 
suffered by this humour of the good doctor’s. Nor did the dead escape him entirely. 
Pascal, according to Wycherley, was a madman with an illusion about a precipice ; 
John Howard a moral lunatic in whom the affections were reversed ; Saul a moping 
maniac with homicidal paroxysms and nocturnal visions ; Paul an incoherent 
lunatic, who in his writings flies off at a tangent, and who admits having once been 
the victim of a photopsic illusion in broad daylight ; Nebuchadnezzar a lycan- 
thropical lunatic ; Joan of Arc a theomaniac ; Bobby Burton and Oliver Cromwell 
melancholy maniacs; Napoleon an ambitious maniac in whom the sense of 
impossibility became gradually extinguished by visceral and cerebral derangement ; 
Porson an oinomaniac ; Luther a phrenotic patient of the old demoniac breed, 


alluded to by Shakespeare : 
“* One sees more devils than vast Hell can hold. 
That is the madman.” 
But without intending any disrespect to any of these gentlemen, he assigned the 
golden crown of Insanity to Hamlet. 

Research cannot build up paragraphs like that or infuse them with so 
rich an irony. The cracked alienist is a perfect miniature ; as for his sane 
patient, Alfred Hardie, he is as human as Tom Robinson, and his torments 
in “ asyla”’ as affecting as Robinson’s in gaol. As before, all this part is 
the best ; there was something in the mere thought of forcible confinement 
that put Reade on his mettle. The kidnapping of the bridegroom on his 
wedding morning, with his running fight for it against cruel odds, is not 
only one of the most exciting chapters Reade ever wrote, it is one of the 
most pathetic incidents ever described in terms of action. It takes the reader 
by the throat, as he feels it must have taken the writer before him. Alfred 
Hardie does not escape from the asylum ; but for once Charles Reade has 
escaped from his prison-house of prearranged facts and given us one 
of those scenes which are as coals of fire from the imagination he so 
strangely distrusted. 

Foul Play, again, treats boldly of the sea. In “ carpentry ”’ it excels 
Hard Cash, thanks clearly to the collaboration of Boucicault, world’s 
champion at the game ; otherwise Foul Play is a very much poorer book. 
It attacks none of those abuses that inspired the novelist with righteous 
passion ; it was just the desert-island story on which every romantic likes 
to try his hand. Reade, being Reade, assailed his subject scientifically ; you 
would swear to his flora and fauna. But his two castaways leave the male 
too little, the female too much, to be desired. On learning that her heroic 
lover is also a convict the lady behaves much as the protagonists of 
Etiquette in a similar quandary ; it is a ruinous scene which may well 
have been the germ of the Bab Ballad in question. Foul Play provoked 
Burnand’s Punch skit, Chikkin Hazard, which Reade (again, being Reade) 
quite failed to enjoy ; and this is sad when one remembers the derelict 
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chair that yielded castor oil, the capers the ready hero cut for the sauce, 
and other inoffensive joys. Bret Harte’s Handsome Is as Handsome Does is 
a more searching parody of a much better book—Put Yourself in His 
| Place—the most artistic of the propagandist novels. But the cruellest 

parodies on Charles Reade were written by himself—or his accomplice— 
in the later chapters of Foul Play. 

Though his books are full of the things that betray an author’s 
_ antecedents, it was many years before he devoted a whole novel to the 
kind of old-world country-house life that was in his bones ; and then he 

must break new ground for trouble by hitting on his one improper plot ! 

The expression is used with due regard for modern emancipation in these 
-Maiters. The plain tale of a reformed rake’s retributively childless marriage, 
of his philoprogenitive monomania and his lady wife’s desperate remedy 
for the same, would probably offend in English at any time of day ; yet 
such is the problem plot of A Terrible Temptation. Lady Bassett does not 
indeed resort to infidelity ; but, in committing a fraud for which, all 
things considered, some piety may be claimed, she does that which would 
be perhaps more difficult to recite to a mixed audience—as written straight 
from the shoulder by Charles Reade. The motherhood denied to her has 
been thrust upon her confidential abigail ; the two women change figures, 
as it were, before the reader’s eyes, the details being given with as much 
literary nonchalance as those of the most ordinary masquerade. Nor is the 
effect on Sir Charles less frankly and casually described. Innocently 
enchanted with the changeling, he in time becomes own father to a 
legitimate heir. Possunt quia posse videntur. 

Such is the plot that Charles Reade treated like any other plot in 1871. 
In nothing was he more ahead of his time than in the utter simplicity with 
which he habitually refers to what was invidiously termed “ the facts of 
life’ ; he to whom life was all facts used no such ignoble euphemisms, 
but on principle—if he thought twice about it—* the homely expressions 
of Scripture.” As in terminology, so with the veiled language of suggestion 
and in mere matters of taste. You shall search the works of this old bachelor 
in vain for the shadow of a joke about childbirth ; and adultery in his hands 
is less offensive than flirtation in the hands of many. None could wish to 
see such a subject more healthily treated than it is here—in a manner less 
--¢alculated to debauch an innocent mind. But this is just the trouble with 
A Terrible Temptation. The treatment is too healthy ; it is even breezy. 
With perfect truth Reade claims that there is “ more real invention ” in 
the story than in most of his; but this ingenious manipulation of the 
elemental is one of the very things that jar. The infant impostor is in 
reality the by-blow of Richard Bassett, heir-presumptive and mortal 
enemy to the unfortunate baronet ; thus there 1s manifold irony in the 
situation, which is maintained at a high dramatic level to the end, never 
sinking to the rank melodrama without which Reade could seldom 
conclude a novel. As a last aggravation the character-drawing is as much 
above his average as the general technique of this astounding tale. 
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One of the characters was, to be sure, the novelist himself, under a 
transparent alias and no disguise at all: a remarkably candid portrait, 
if not quite so unflattering as Reade rather naively protested in answer to 
those critics who branded it as vile bravado in such a book. Otherwise his 
defence against a massed attack was in his most slashing vein, and made | 
piquant examples of the Criticaster, the Prurient Prude, the Sham-Sample- 
Swindler, the Anonymancule, and other “ Vermin” at whose expense _ 
he enriched the vernacular. Yet these were not the first to condemn the | 
book: it had been declined by many publishers before meeting with | 
acceptance on the worst terms the author had received for years. What | 
is much more astonishing is the fact that it had actually run through | 
Cassell’s Magazine, of all respected periodicals ! | 

In America, where Griffith Gaunt had been a scandalous success on its | 
demerits, A Terrible Temptation was held up to nothing less than execra- 
tion, while in the Toronto Globe an old Magdalen score was paid off by 
one whose anonymity Reade scornfully respected in his passionate 
rejoinder. He had the temperament, so common among creative artists, 
which reacts outwardly against criticism as against a blow ; but inwardly 
he took the most preposterous onslaught pathetically to heart. In a note- | 
book of this period is neatly pasted an American notice describing him as — 
‘“‘a slimy, snaky, poisonous literary reptile,” his book as “ this mass of 
brothel garbage,” and himself again as “ a gatherer of offal for the hyenas 
of the human race.’ Some writers collect that sort of thing to read aloud 
pith ous of merriment. Charles Reade let himself go as follows for our 

enenit : 


I leave this on record for the instruction of those who complain that authors 
work for money instead of contenting themselves with the meed of praise they 
receive. 

Was anything of mine ever praised as heartily as here an excellent and innocent 
story is abused ? 

Through my whole career it has been so : a little faint reluctant praise—bushels 
of insolent vituperation. 

But with the proceeds of a pen that never wrote a line till I was 35 years of age 
I have got me 3 freeholds in the Brompton Road, a leasehold in Albert Terrace, 
a house full of rich furniture, and pictures—and a few thousands floating, and so 
I can snap my fingers at a public I despise and a Press I know and loath. To God 
alone my thanks are due who gave me my good gifts and the sense to see that 
literature is a trade and that an author is a being secretly despised and who can only 
raise himself above contempt ? 

b 


A 
RICHES. 
June 8, 1872 
A childish outpouring for a famous novelist, on his fifty-eighth birthday 
too ! But a certain childishness is part of the novelist’s equipment ; and 
here there is much more of the individual Reade. The distinguished critic 
who long ago discovered “ Reade’s essential vulgarity of mind ” will find 
plenty here (besides that unnatural slap at the man’s own public) to confirm 
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a youthful judgment. But to me this sad message reveals at least one equally 
_ essential, equally demonstrable humility of heart. Only a humble-hearted 
_ man, in the position of Charles Reade after Dickens’s death, before Mr. 
Hardy’s rise or Meredith’s recognition, could have pointed to the goods 
and chattels his work had brought him rather than to the work itself. 

This is the true clue to a nature more than ordinarily complex and self- 
contradictory ; a truculent and fiery temper, a stubborn though a wayward 
will, were but the bristling defences of a citadel riven with self-distrust. 
Hence this inveterate dependence on “ warm facts,” not only in working 
up strange cases, but in considering his own. His furniture and his freeholds 
are the “ warm tacts” of his success ; anything less material might be 
partly his imagination—that “ good gift ”’ which he distrusts the most of all. 

You begin to see that he was not altogether wrong ; and his books bear 
him out. They are stronger in episode than in plot, sounder in tactics than 
in strategy. This is manifest from the last hundred pages of almost any 
one of them. However fresh the opening, a fatal sameness marks the close 
of all but two or three. Nothing is harder to finish decently than a 
sensational story in which all your ends are on the table and no mystery is 
reserved for solution in the last chapter ; but in eschewing this invention 
Reade had repeated recourse to the same set of devices for reinforcing 
the intrinsic interest of his tale. The forged, intercepted, or anonymous 
letter is his favourite instrument of mental torture ; it invariably screws 
the heroine up to a loveless marriage with the villain, as a rule prevented 
at the altar-rails, though in Put Yourself in His Place the actual ceremony 
is performed by a spurious priest whose handiwork is undone betimes. 
Such an ending to stories so full of freshness and power would be regret- 
table enough in a single instance ; it is deplorable in book after book. But 
the pace has been set and must be accelerated at all costs in the straight. 
“Keep a gallop for the avenue,”’ was Lever’s advice to James Payn, 
who passed it on to the present writer. It was a cardinal rule in the old- 
fashioned fiction, and is for that matter a plank in the drama of all time. 
Unfortunately it was just in the avenue that Reade fell off. 

An exciting novel ought obviously to become more and more so as 
the chapters fly, but the excitement must be inherent in the situation 
_and on no account betray the nervous anxiety of an author who is afraid of 
- being dull. This is probably the one form of fear that Charles Reade ever 
knew ; yet it is only another side of a subconscious self-distrust. It shows 
itself not only in the artificial complications of a natural narrative ; it is 
always showing itself in his style. He distrusts his power of making some 
specially dramatic point, so has it set up in the largest capitals in the fount; 
an equally momentous whisper is represented by print that requires a 
microscope ; or the page is broken by a crude wood-cut of clasped hands, 
as though there were no words for a handshake, or by a miner’s knife-blade 
as large as life, or by a disenchanting diagram of the Southern Cross. 

These reflections on the English language, which no English writer has 


used more pictorially than Charles Reade, are the first faults on which a 
y 
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“ criticaster ’? pounces ; they are not, however, the worst. Like all novelists 
of his day, including his one or two betters, he is continually recalling us 
from the playground of the story into the august presence of the master 
whose existence we had forgotten. This bad old habit matters less in 
Dickens, who is strangely independent of illusion, and hardly at all in 
Thackeray, whose variations are often as good as the tune. With Reade 
they are a discord in another key ; with Reade, who is always coaxing up 
steep places, they are the dig in the ribs which is enough to bring one 
heavily to earth again. 

“‘ Forgive my heat, dear reader. I am not an Eden, and these fellows rile 
me.” “ Oh, my heroines ! When will you learn to be faultless !”” “ He had 
not skimmed so many, many books as we have . . . and this, oh men of 
paper, and oh C. R. in particular, gave him a tremendous advantage over 
you.” Thus he apostrophises his readers, his creatures or himself, with 
indifferent damage to the context. ‘‘ Now would you mind closing this 
book for a minute and making an effort to realise all this ? It will save us 
so much repetition.” This in The Cloister and the Hearth, of all books ; but 
so are allusions to the crinoline, the Duke of Wellington, and Macready 
in Macbeth! Even in Griffith Gaunt, which does on the whole leave the 
eighteenth century to itself, we are brought back from the duel in the snow 
to our own fireside by the bétise, ‘“‘‘ N.B—This is rote sarcastical,’ as 
Artemus, the delicious, says.’’ Yet such is the art of the man that all is 
forgotten in the next sentence every time, and we are back with him on 
the heights from which his horseplay has dislodged us ; for the truth is 
that his art is author-proof and his style so verily the man that we should 
suspect his sincerity if he failed to annoy us for many chapters on end. 

‘IT make it a rule,” he himself says somewhere, “ to put a little good 
and a little bad into every page I write, so as to suit the average reader.” 
Of course he made it nothing of the sort, but possibly some such con- 
sideration did condone some conscious blemishes. “ Import some Victor 
Hugoisms into my Anglo-Saxon ”’ is a darker memorandum, for if ever 
novelist had a style of his own it was Charles Reade. It was a style quick 
with colour, vigour, and variety ; now economical as stage instructions, now 
expanding in a fine extravagance ; jumpy yet supple, stentorian yet often 
musical, scholarly yet never academic; in a word, the writing of a 
gentleman in his shirt-sleeves. And from its very imperfections it was a 
style which dropped without effort into as good story-telling dialogue as 
ever was written. Now the relation between narrative and dialogue is an 
interesting study in any novelist ; in the pithiest set-to between his 
characters will be found a subtle survival of the author’s rhythm and 
imagery. Thus the Wessex peasant takes as kindly to polysyllables as to 
cider, while the children of Meredith belabour each other with broken 
epigrams. Thus Charles Reade’s characters talk just as naturally and 
emphatically as Charles Reade wrote. 

That they are in themselves a very interesting lot would be a bold 
contention ; but then we never see these people “ in themselves.” They 
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are shown in collision with circumstances or with each other, and they 
are not analysed for our benefit either before, during, or after the event ; 
by their behaviour at a pinch we are to judge them ; and that, after all, 
_ 1s a test much valued in everyday life. But it is not an everyday test, and 
on the whole it is more important to know how folks behave at the fireside 
than at a fire. Time has shown that human nature is better in an emergency 
than out of one ; and we should like to know more of these mettlesome 
young women in their hours of ease and of their too patient swains when 
patience has been duly rewarded. The wish is granted in the case of 
Griffith and Catherine Gaunt, and for a few short pages that tantalising 
couple are quietly yet tinglingly alive. We know what they are thinking of 
each other as well as we know what Alfred Hardie, fresh from Oxford, 
would have thought of Hard Cash. The same can hardly be said of the 
Fieldings or the Littles or the Dodds, though we could swear to David 
sane or crazy, as we could to Thomas Robinson (unreformed) on a dark 
night anywhere. On the bulk of their brethren there is more than a dab of 
grease-paint ; the strong men sob oftener and more ladies have downright 
hysterics than is credible even of early-Victorian times off the stage ; 
in fact, they are dramatis persone rather than characters in novels. 
Why, then, was Charles Reade a comparatively unsuccessful, though 
a most persistent, playwright ? All his life he was frankly stage-struck ; 
with the proceeds of a novel he would hasten to put up his own dramatic 
version, only to lose his money oftener than not ; and on his tombstone 
the words “ Dramatist, Novelist, and Journalist ”’ owe their order to his 
wishes. Yet even in his lifetime no other sane person dreamt of ranking 
his dramas with his books ; and, without going into comparisons, the broad 
reason is not, I think, very far to seek. Every book Reade ever wrote is 
replete with the author’s personality ; this quality goes by the board in all 
his plays. “ In all plays,’’ one might as truly say, were it not for a living 
dramatist whose worst line would be recognisable as his alone on any 
moderately articulate gramophone. The run of good plays is none the less 
as devoid of literary personality as the run of good books is full of it. 
Reade’s books were packed with it from cover to cover ; it is the secret of 
their collective force, their highest common factor. Often enough it is an 
intensive personality, the jocose or irascible showman with his irritating 
_patter ; but from first to last it is a lusty mind that animates the page, a 
seeing eye that makes it glow before our own, an ardent, uncompromising, 
and courageous spirit which cannot fail to lift and to enlarge the heart 
with room in it for a real man and all his foibles. And if he did overdo his 
doctrine of facts, at least there was something noble in the creed : 

I say before heaven and earth that the man who could grasp the facts of this day 
and do an immortal writer’s duty by them, 7.e., so paint them as a later age will be 
content to engrave them, would be the greatest writer ever lived : such is the force, 
weight, and number of the grand topics that lie this day on the world’s face. I say 


that he who has eyes to see may now see greater and more poetic things than human 
eyes have seen since our Lord and His apostles and His miracles left the earth.* 


* Tt is Never too Late to Mend. 
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THREE PHILOSOPHER-PROPHETS 


(Dr. Inge, Mr. Bertrand Russell, and Mr. Santayana) 


By ARTHUR MCDOWALL 


HE world has never quite decided what it means by a philosopher. 

It knows, of course, that there are professional or academic 

thinkers, and these are definitely the writers whom it does not 

read. It respects their privacy,not because it values their thoughts, 
but because it does not understand them. To call a man a philosopher 
seems thus to put him in the corner, and yet we inconsequently use the 
name as a term of highest compliment. When we talk of the philosophy 
of Montaigne or of Emerson we seal the charm of those authors with a 
kind of impregnable dignity. 

This suggests, perhaps, that while we shrink from the academic thinkers 
we may not be wholly the dull fools we seem for doing so. How much of 
the philosophy written between Plato and Nietzsche is ‘‘ musical as is 
Apollo’s lute ’’ ? We have a secret hope that it may be divine, but then 
the wisdom which it loves must be the largest wisdom. It seeks an imper- 
sonal truth, we know, and leads into impersonal regions ; but we want 
to feel that a person’s whole virtue has been taxed to find them. That 
philosophy should use itself on technicalities and polemics may be a sign 
that it is only a by-play of the understanding. 

For whatever reason, the gulf between the professed philosophers and 
the public is generally a wide one. Hume crossed it, and Mill; so did 
Spencer, thanks to the favouring wind of science. At present we are excep- 
tionally rich in having three writers who have done the same thing—Dean 
Inge, Mr. Bertrand Russell, and Mr. Santayana—and the excuse for 
attempting a general appreciation of them is that they have enabled us to 
know them as men, and men of letters. Strange to say, this has not shattered 
their respectability as thinkers. They have their own place among the elect, 
and the public to some extent can understand it, since they all have the 
gift of exposition. But we read them, in general, because they are not only 
profound but alluring—because each.has a powerful individuality and is 
a master of expression. These qualities have drawn them irresistibly out 
of the narrower circle of their studies. They belong to life and letters too ; 
we want to read Dean Inge when he chastises the age, Mr. Russell as he 
sketches his ideal society, and Mr. Santayana as an interpreter of poets. 
Their writing obviously belongs to minds which have the will to criticise 
experience, and it has made so much impression that they may certainly 
be numbered with our prophets. 

In these days prophets are often indistinguishable from sages, the 
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prophetic nuance lying chiefly in a stronger idealism or in less restraint on 
temper. These writers all have the stamp of intellectuals, and yet in some 
ways they have filled the prophetic réle exactly. To go into a deanery is 
_ hot quite the same thing as going out into the desert, but Dean Inge has 
known how to secure the detachment of a free speaker. He took the side 
of the prophets against the priests when he said that organised religion 
had been a failure and that Christianity was not imagined by its Founder 
as an institutional religion ; and it is, again, with a kind of sacred rage 
that he dissects our shibboleths, especially Progress and Labour. At the 
same time he outlines what seems to him a truer vision. So does Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, who, after being vowed, apparently, to mathematics and 
a logical philosophy, found himself involved with the world because he 
had proclaimed unpopular opinions. The main lesson of the war for him, 
he has told us, was that it suggested a fresh view of the springs of human 
action ; and with all his critical acuteness, but with an unexpected strength 
of feeling, he urges us to revise the traditional beliefs about society and 
conduct. Some violence is needed, I own, to bring Mr. Santayana into the 
same category. His temper and secluded fame protest against it, yet he, 
too, is in his quiet way a revolutionist, offering even more clearly than the 
others a way of life and a refuge from illusions. 

Of these three no doubt Dean Inge is the one who has been listened to 
most eagerly. A London deanery is an admirable place for exercising 
personal magnetism, as was proved by Church and Stanley. But Dean 
Inge’s searching quality has carried further ; no more incisive mind, no 
wit so mordant can have harboured under St. Paul’s since Donne was 
there. He and Donne seem alike, too, in their fastidiousness of temper, 
- which yet goes with a wide and minute curiosity ; as in their metaphysical 
turn of mind and their demand for a faith that will satisfy intellectually. 
There the resemblance ends, for Donne’s passionate and imaged eloquence 
is as remote from the present Dean’s as his life, broken and then united, 
is from Dr. Inge’s consistent development. 

It has been a development, none the less. The book on Christian 
Mysticism which made him known is comparatively dry and meagre 
beside his later writing. The problem before Dean Inge, if we regard 
him for the moment simply as a man of letters, was whether he 
would manage to carry the burden of his knowledge. And part of the 
interest—one might almost say the excitement—of reading him comes 
from finding that he succeeds in doing it. The form is a student’s form ; 
_it looks back to authorities and is studded with quotations. But his illus- 

trations are really illustrations, not only making their point but lighting 
up far reaches of type in thought and character. It is a pity that more 
readers should not attack Plotinus, though it is rather vast and difficult. 
It performs the hard task of reconstructing a dim figure truly and yet 
making his thought live in the present, so that he is invisibly transported 
from ancient Rome to London ; and it is also a burning expression of the 
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high values in the life of mind and spirit. Even this grave book sparkles 
with epigrams ; here, for instance, is one which deserves a larger audience : 
There is no hint in Plotinus that earthly beauty is a snare of the devil. . . . We — 
may suspect that when persons hold this view the reason is, if they are women, that | 

Cupid has left them alone, and, if they are men, that Cupid will not leave them alone. | 

Dean Inge’s work has come steadily nearer to life and deepened in | 
conviction and humour. His writing scarcely reaches the point where style _ 
is an imaginative power. It is terse and exact, above all, and yet full of 
pungent surprises. : { 

The value of his thought is despatched shortly in some circles by asking 
if he is a mystic and replying that he is not. According to the straitest 
sect this may be true, and if he were a complete mystic his writings would _ 
probably be less lucid than they are. But just as Charles Lamb, in the old | 
house of Blakesmoor, felt that he had received there the spirit of “gentility” 
by adoption, so Dean Inge might be called an adopted mystic, sharing this | 
quality by the very type of his conviction. All philosophers, as Mr. Bertrand | 
Russell says, have a mystical and a logical strain in them. And some would | 
add that mysticism is the essence of religion. Perhaps the mystics of | 
philosophy attracted Dean Inge before the mystics of religion; but in | 
Christian Platonism he has seized the two influences at their point of | 
contact and in the form which best meets the demands of reason. 

But that is a restatement, and Dean Inge’s influence lies less in any © 
great originality of doctrine than in a finely-stored mind and the strength 
of character behind it. This gives the sense of personality, unmistakably © 
shown in moral courage, a quality so rare in opportunist days that it might 
be almost called original. Yet it is not entirely because the virtue has grown 
strange to us that Dean Inge’s outspokenness suggests a problem. The | 
vigour, not to say the violence, of so many utterances set one musing as 
to their relations with the rest of his mind. Do they belong to his whole 
outlook, or are they an accident, or an unconscious gust of party ? 

Renan once said that he was not fitted for a democratic society ; the 
omnibus conductors took him as a joke and he always got the worst place 
in a railway-carriage. And in the future things would probably be worse 
instead of better. Dean Inge, though he has more stamina than Renan, is 
evidently haunted by the same apprehension. Under his pessimistic glance 
upon society there seems to lie a genuine shrinking from the multitude, 
which is hardly balanced by his saving faith in individuals. The last few 
years have certainly shown us much of the herd instincts of the crowd. But 
Dean Inge is an aristocrat by thought and nature as much as by experience ; 
the trait reveals itself when he says that Christianity is never likely to be 
the religion of the many, or that progress is reserved for individuals. He is 
no faddist about individual feeling ; patriotism appeals to him strongly, and 
he seems to object to Socialism more as a misplacement of values than as a 
restraint upon liberty. But his ideal liberty, one imagines, would always 
be supervised from above—by a Roman Senate when he thinks as a 
Conservative, and by Platonic “ guardians” when he thinks as a philosopher. 
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You can believe in fixed, eternal values and yet hold,as the Dean does, that 
time is a frame-work for souls. But the belief, in a mind predisposed, may 
breed an aversion from change, a leaning to the past and not to the future, 
especially if the changes you foresee are hostile to your loyalties or interests. 
Dean Inge, having the power to hit hard, abandoned the contemplative 
attitude for this side of the prophetic office. The British public, which 
likes persistence and hard knocks and is quite unable to believe that 
when a man says there is something rotten in the state of Denmark he 
really means it, was thoroughly delighted. The odd result is that a spokes- 
man nicknamed the gloomy—much as Jeremiah is called the weeping 
‘prophet—has become one of the chief contributors to the gaiety of our 
nation. Dean Inge is shrewd enough to know that a prophet cannot count 
on being heard until he has been labelled with a character, but he may 
be suspected of feeling it necessary to live up to his reputation. And even 
this, perhaps, will hardly account for the fierce bleakness of his jeremiads. 
Some of his diatribes, with their emphasis and their omissions, leave an 
uneasy feeling that passion or accident has warped the speaker’s judgment. 
They do not seem merely the recoil of a sensitive spirit, a milder form 
of that seva indignatio which lacerated the Dean of St. Patrick’s. They 
suggest, rightly or wrongly, the irritation of a relatively fortunate class 
which sees its privileges undermined and is by no means sure that it 
would be good for other people to have more advantages. 

This class-mark takes away some of the value of Outspoken Essays. In 
the Dean’s religious and philosophic writing, though this, too, has the stamp 
of a tradition, his intellectual love of truth controls it. It is on questions 
_of the day that class seems to infect his virtue of plain-speaking. Still this 
point can easily be exaggerated, considering the natural bent of his judg- 
ment. And though his criticisms are ruthless, his pessimism is more limited 
than it is generally supposed to be. It is not so much his conclusions about 
progress as his arguments which provoke a quarrel. The study of eugenics, 
which is just the kind of curious science that would have attracted Donne, 
though it makes some despair of Dean Inge, implies a sort of working 
faith in progress. a 

Mr. Bertrand Russell, willingly or unwillingly, has also put on the 
prophet’s mantle. From being simply a distinguished mathematician and 
a very original theorist in philosophy he has become a champion of certain 
ideals and a revolutionary critic of social and political traditions. Unlike 

Dean Inge’s, his development seems neither clear nor final. His thought 
is full of swift turns and sudden illuminations, which make it hard to 
“predict the point he will arrive at or even to be sure that one has grasped 

him at the moment. But one contrast stands out too plainly to be missed. 

Side by side with an austerely logical and scientific philosophy, he has 

entered on a fresh outlook in which impulse and feeling play the most 
important part. So much so that he might seem to be a logician doubled, as 
the French say, by an emotionalist ; and though this may be too simple a way 
of putting the matter, it suggests that there are two sides to Mr. Russell. 
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thing which can do us good or harm or affect our valuations. According | 
to our temperaments we shall prefer one or the other. Mr. Russell seemed | 
to be decidedly one of those who love perfection more than life. bhi | 


matics are a delight to him, and he has written passages with an almoes 


sophy is one of the best inductions ever written, and none the worse because — | 
it takes you straight to the heart of the question which interests him most. | 
There are deeper notes in Mr. Russell, though they are scarcely heard at 
their best in his well-known essay, A Free Man’s Worship, where the | 
attitude was vivid but its dramatic expression was a little overdone. His 
later books, however, are remarkable in their mastery and variety of tone, 
for the way in which they will quietly open a long vista or convey a strong | 
feeling in a few clear lines. 

Whether his first studies had a share in this or not, they have certainly 
had another result. When he began to write philosophy he brought the 
spirit of precision into it, but he left the spirit of delight behind. His ethical 
conclusion was rather aridly inhuman. A conception of the Good as some- 
thing not only indefinable (which no doubt it is) but as a remote essence, 
unaffected by human interests or the movement of the world, can only 
be met with Socrates’s reply : “ If you ask me whether I know a good that 
is good for nothing, I neither know it nor desire to know it.”’ Mr. Russell’s 
ethical views have altered since, but philosophy remains austere for him 
because he keeps human values out of it. It will provide no answer to our 
doubts or wishes ; the difference between a good world and a bad is a special 
matter that does not concern it. Mr. Russell’s attitude is like that of the 
painters and critics who object to “‘ literary’ or even representative art. 
He thinks that philosophers have been too literary and much too human. © 
His call on them to imitate the patient impartiality of science is, in itself, 
most admirable. But as this means with him the conversion of all philosophy 
into logic, he may be thought—though his logic has done great services— 
to confuse the temper of science with the merits of his own department. 
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Now it was a question whether a mind so susceptible as Mr. Russell’s 
_ to the beauty of his studies, and so receptive (as he has shown since) to the 
_ demands of human sympathy, could rule emotion out of his philosophy 
without its taking a revenge elsewhere. The sequel shows that it could 
not, for as a social reformer Mr. Russell has given their due, and perhaps 
more than their due, to the cravings he suppressed. He was always more 
human than his theory ; at the very moment when he described the good 
so coldly he detected why most moralists have been so futile. It was 
because, wrapped up in “‘ duty,” they left out the whole range of interests 
which have value in themselves. And experience seems to have shown him 
_ that action cannot be cut to one measure any more than theory can. 
Realising the emotional ground of values, Mr. Russell avows himself less 
convinced than he was “‘ of the objectivity of good and evil.” As a man of 
science he was prepared to learn, and his Russian letters are very striking 
in their readiness to give up a cherished presumption when the facts deny 
it, and to recognise that theory is appalling when it becomes a relentless 
dogma. How, then, does Mr. Russell differ from a sceptic ? Only in his 
conviction—which again is a lesson from the war and the sense of impotence 
it brought—that the things most worth having are those activities which 
are in themselves delightful and beneficent. 

The world that we must seek is a world in which the creative spirit is alive, in 
which life is an adventure full of joy and hope, based rather upon the impulse to: 
construct than upon the desire to retain what we possess or to seize what is 
possessed by others. It must be a world in which affection has free play, in which 
love is purged of the instinct for domination, in which cruelty and envy have been 
dispelled by happiness and the unfettered development of all the instincts that build 
up life and fill it with mental delights. Such a world is possible ; it waits only for 
man to create it. 


This ardent vision, in its optimism, its belief in human innocence, its 
transcript of experience into terms of feeling, is exceedingly like Rousseau’s. 
And we read Mr. Russell best in the way Rousseau is most truly read, as 
outlining an ideal rather than the plan of history. He himself admits that 
his tolerant anarchism could only be realised in some distant age, and, 
however Utopian he may seem, he expresses his dislike of Utopias so 
strongly that it is best to believe him. Doubtless his views on anarchism 
“or syndicalism have counted most with many of his readers, for they have 
a topical or sensational ring, and Mr. Russell probably does not measure 
how his words will be taken. But he is a psychological reformer rather 
than a politician. His theory that impulse counts for much more than we 
suppose, and that we can, and should, pit the creative impulses in life 
against the possessive, has a freshness and beauty of its own ; beyond 
question Mr. Russell’s ideal world would be pleasanter than ours. Why 
does his view leave a misgiving, then ? Partly because of its optimism ; it 
overlooks what he recognises, for instance, to be the prime cause of war— 
that a large proportion of mankind have an impulse to conflict. However 
we may reform marriage, property, or education, will this impulse ever be 
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eliminated in a world where Nature is herself competitive? And the 
method itself is dubious, because it builds on impulse more than will, and — 
feeling more than character. It is delightful to think that we might all live _ 
like grown children or inspired artists. Mr. Russell’s doctrine gives the 
spontaneous side of creation—that is why it is refreshing—but it leaves out 
the persistent element in growth and experience. 

It is a blend of logic and emotion much commoner in French minds 
than English. But Mr. Russell is more aware of the gulf to be bridged 
than most French revolutionists ; against the passage I have quoted from 
Roads to Freedom might be set others, very different in key, from Principles | 
of Social Reconstruction. He feels that thought and instinct can only be | 
harmonised by entering the life of spirit, and that the marriage problem, 
for instance, may find no radical cure except through a religion sincerely 
believed in. He is, in his own way, a mystic, and he has told us that a 
mystical emotion about the world is the inspirer of whatever is best in 
man. Just as he has written in this way about the austerer sciences, so of | 
life generally he says that those who promote it best aim at 


what seems like a gradual incarnation, a bringing into human existence of some- 
thing eternal, something that appears to imagination to live in a heaven remote from 
strife and failure and the devouring jaws of time. 


But while believing in this emotion as an attitude towards life, he holds 
that as a creed about the world it is mistaken. There is a dramatic interest 
in the way in which his thought hangs on this nice balance between the 
sensitive and the critical. 

Mr. Santayana takes us into another region and another temperature. 
There is no question of political opinions, and still less any problem of 
changed views or of the contrasted sides of personality. From the first line 
he has written to the last he appears completely armoured with a philosophy, 
or rather a whole view of life, which is such a part of him that he is never 
inconsistent, and yet so flexible that it is a medium for all he has to say. 

Long before we have discovered what this view is we get the sense of 
completeness from his style. This, too, seems mysteriously full-grown and 
perfect, so that he is never caught learning how to write. The most that 
can be said is that his first book, The Sense of Beauty, has a less generous 
substance than the others. But there, or anywhere, Mr. Santayana’s prose 
is essentially the same. It is compact to the last degree, elaborate, almost 
sententious, and must be read slowly until you have caught its tone. Yet 
at the same time it is rich in wit and colour and has a genuine rhythm of 
its own ; open his severest book and you will come at once on sentences 
like these : 


Personal temperature, moreover, is sometimes tropical. There are brains like 
a South American jungle, as there are others like an Arabian desert, strewn with 
nothing but bones... . 


It would be easy to make a day-book of Mr. Santayana’s aphorisms ; but 
Mr. Pearsall Smith has done something better, for his choice of Little 
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Essays shows that this colour is not mere ornament or epigram, but runs 
through all the texture. While Dean Inge and Mr. Russell each have high 
qualities as writers and a distinctly personal effect, Mr. Santayana has 
these things in the combination which really makes a style. Thoughts 
become images to him, and when style is thus thoroughly imagined it has 
a new existence or personality: the creative, embalming essence which 
makes the work of those who have it more real than they are themselves. 
_ Mr. Santayana, who divines the spirit of art so well, has also spoken of 
its finer business with a kind of Platonic severity. Most diligently would 
he yoke it to the rational, social life of man. And there is the same con- 
science in his writing, which always obeys a central thought. He demands 
this conscience from the poets, and turns naturally to those of them who 
have it. So his criticism is a philosopher’s first ; but it is also a philosophic 
criticism in the larger sense, for he has a principle of interpretation, a way 
of seeing things as a whole, which makes him grasp imaginative types. 
He has done this with Browning and Shelley and in his book on Lucretius, 
Dante, and Goethe. 

His philosophy, in fact, is a human wisdom. It is like the “‘ sagesse ” 
of Montaigne, and one envies Mr. Santayana, as one envies Montaigne, 
for his hospitable way with experience. But Mr. Santayana is a thinker by 
mind and training, as Montaigne was not ; he believes in truth and feels 
an imperious necessity to find it. He is always close to one problem, the 
relations of the actual to the ideal. There, where the ground is apt to yield, 
he meets us on a firm basis of conviction. Nature, one might say, is all for 
him ; the processes of the world, the field of sense, the play of impulse and 
desire are the soil where all ideals grow and which they must suit if they 
are not to be vacuous and sterile. The abstracted dreaming which neglects 
this makes him say that “‘ nothing is cheaper than idealism.’ And yet, 
though dreams may be cheap, nothing except ideals has any value. It is 
the ideal world which men build up in religion, thought, and art that makes 
their happiness and glory. Mr. Santayana is no materialist. When he has 
to answer the question why a sheer naturalism must be sad, he replies 
unexpectedly with St. Paul, that it is because things seen are temporal and 
things unseen are eternal, and the eternal—or the ideal—is the truly human. 

And is not this, we may ask, just what a fervent idealist would say ? No, 
for Mr. Santayana imposes one stern condition. Ideals are ideal. ‘They can 
transfigure human life, but they are no pledge of supernatural realities 
beyond it. Indeed Mr. Santayana maintains that we should be positively 
worse off if they were. For then—and this is one of the moments when he 
seems characteristically Greek—God and eternity would become merely 

~ another set of existences, needing a higher power or necessity to regulate 
them. Religion is a reading of moral values, purely human and symbolic. 
“If we look on religion as a kind of poetry . . . that expresses moral 
values and reacts beneficently on life, we shall see that Christianity is 
alone justified.” 

Clearly the Life of Reason has stringency as well as charm. On the one 
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hand it is generously wide, for Mr. Santayana will leave nothing out of it— 


neither nature, “a perfect garden of ideals,” nor religion, though he . 


converts it into myth, and least of all society and art. It is a harmony in 
the interests of happiness. This is humanism, by every mark, and the form 
he has given it is natural to a Latin like himself, with unbroken centuries 
behind in which men have learned the art of life: a great vantage-ground 
from which he has just looked back so amusingly on the bewildered 
American scene. Except the Catholic Church, nothing is quite so calm as 
Mr. Santayana. But—let us not mistake it—his thought has travelled each 
step of the road. Really it is a strenuous vision, for our faith in ideals 
must be lively if we cherish them although they tell us of nothing but 
themselves. Of Dean Inge’s philosopher, Plotinus, Mr. Santayana has 
said that his bread turns out to be a stone. Many people will say this to 
Mr. Santayana when they learn that ideals are only human after all. 

Mr. Santayana’s thought, then, is perhaps more aristocratic than Dean 
Inge’s. His ideal is hardly for the many, because of what it excludes no 
less than what it comprehends. It excludes faith, in the accepted sense, 
and the belief in souls as real existences with a further destiny. It excludes 
also something hardly less dear to a perverse generation—the open mind. 
He asks us to be certain, and to be certain of our limits. This may lead 
a philosopher to peace, but peace by contract, on the final question, is 
what few men desire. Nothing has yet stopped them from asking what life 
means and why they are involved in it, and probably nothing ever will. 
The only alternative is such a change of temper as Tchehov offers, simply 
and strangely, in his counsel to a friend : “‘ Don’t look at life so much as 
a problem—tit is, most likely, far simpler.” 

The attitude of these three philosophers towards mysticism, which 
means such different things to each of them, will bring the contrast between 
them to a point. Dean Inge is the only one who accepts it both as an 
experience and a philosophic faith. Mr. Russell stands on the brink, awake 
to the spell, allured there in heart and spirit, and feeling some reflected 
beautyfrom it even in his thought. But, like Mr. Santayana, he will not take 
it as a creed. Mr. Santayana has said very hard things of mysticism, which 
he calls not a religion but a religious disease. For him it is a blank surge 
of feeling, so that, as he says maliciously, the art of dealing with it is to 
be mystical in spots. Yet the presence of this element in Spinoza has not 


prevented him from feeling the power of that great man’s spirit. Borrowing - 


some words of his for a context that was not intended, we might fancy him 
saying of Dean Inge’s mysticism that it is ‘‘ moderately indulged and duly 
inhibited by a residuum of conventional sanity,” and of Mr. Russell’s 


attitude that it is “‘ only an exaggeration of a rational interest in the highest 
abstractions.” 
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-REFLECTIONS ON THE RECENT 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


R. LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE has remarked, in his study 

of Mr. Hardy, that the novel is the most recent growth in 

literature. Mr. Max Beerbohm drives this home by his transla- 

#*. tion of Dr. Johnson’s comparison of eighteenth-century sermon- 
writers into a comparison of modern novelists. “ Yes, sir,’ some great 
pundit may be telling a disciple at this moment, ‘‘ Wells is one of the best. 
Galsworthy is one of the best, if you except his concern for delicacy of 
style. Mrs. Ward has a very firm grasp of problems, but is not very 
creational.—Caine’s books are very edifying. I should like to read all that 
Caine has written. Miss Corelli, too, is very edifying—And you may add 
Upton Sinclair.”” We do not, so runs Mr. Beerbohm’s moral, read sermons 
much to-day. Will our descendants in the next century look back on our 
novels and our painstaking discriminations between this novelist and 
that as something incomprehensible and slightly amusing ? For this latest 
growth of time has not had the long history it might have had, and it may 
disappear as it came. Between the Satyricon and Clarissa the form was 
invented and re-invented often enough ; but no generation, until the second 
half of the eighteenth century, was so deeply impressed by its possibilities 
as to explore them. Then all the world began to write novels, including 
the greatest men of the time—Goethe, Rousseau, Scott. Within a hundred 
years it was the chief medium of literary expression in all Western countries. 
Now we are receiving novels from every people on the earth—Hindu novels 
and Japanese novels. 

It must always be remembered that the cascade of prose fiction which 
flows spring and autumn from the presses is not invariably due to the 
unaided working of the time-spirit in the minds of authors. The modern 
public is willing to devour novels : it is not willing to devour much else : 

it is supplied with novels. The individual drops in the flood are not often 
created by a quite spontaneous impulse in the writer, even when he is a 
serious and conscientious artist. It is said that nowadays the author who 
has written even a very promising first novel will find some difficulty in 
getting it published. It is certain that the author of any other kind of first 
~ book is in a far worse position. Therefore the man with ideas to express, 
equally with the man who has a career to make, is led to the novel—because 
the novel is undoubtedly more in demand than any other form of literature. 

Moreover, sordid as the thought may seem, it means money. The writer 
of verses, if he has a reputation and can find a publisher and has a little 
luck besides, may earn enough by the publication of his biennial volume 
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to keep him in cigarettes for one out of the two years. The number 7 men. 
under fifty who have earned enough by a collection of poems to buy a 
cottage could be counted on the fingers of one hand. Some wet pe 
many) do actually live on the proceeds of their novels. Others who, if left 
to themselves, would never attempt the form of prose fiction are ovae 
to do so in the hope, if not of making their fortunes, then at least 0 
augmenting their incomes. It is, apart from periodical journalism, ay 
most serious and probable way of entering literature as a profession ; and, 
whether we like it or not, literature is a profession and most of our good. 
writers are, as they always have been, professional writers. Let us add to: 
these considerations the fact that there are many clever men who can, 
and successfully do, practise the writing of stories purely as a trade. All 
these points are, no doubt, sordid enough, but they are not irrelevant.. 
They exercise a far-reaching influence on literature in general and the: 
novel in particular ; and they immensely complicate the material with which 
a critic has to deal when he wishes to discover what the novel is at present 
and whither it is going. ; 

Their influence on literature is not hard to discern. It would be odious,, 
if it were possible, to take examples from among living authors ; but 
let us recall John Davidson. Davidson was a poet whose merits were 
recognised, in his own day as in ours, more by lip-service than by any 
solid tribute. I believe that first editions of some of his books can still be 
obtained from their publishers, while many others have not been thought 
worth reprinting. It must have been in despair of gaining any reward from: 
his poetry, not from any natural inclination, that he turned to writing 
novels ; and he wrote a string of them. None of these books has any real 
value. The best of them, Baptist Lake, is a jumbled farrago, betraying by 
its fatigued incoherence a talent forced into use in one department of 
literature, though nature and the proclivities of its owner would have had 
it employed in another. And Davidson’s case, though it is extreme, can be 
_ paralleled by many others in a greater or lesser degree. Yet the circum- 
stances which make it obligatory on, say, seven writers out of ten to try 
their hands at the novel are not altogether without beneficial results. 
Prose fiction is at least certain of drawing within its compass almost all 
the available talent of any given generation, whether suitable or not. It 
is refreshed and kept lively by the intrusion of alien points of view, by 
a constant and vigorous process of cross-breeding. John Davidson’s novel 
were not satisfactory as prose fiction or as works of their author ; but they 
contained elements of poetry and fantasy in which the English novel has 
not always been rich and which it is now beginning to exhibit again more 
prominently. 

The effect on the critic is, of course, simply to confuse him. Figures. 
are available (though not at this moment to me) showing how many novels 
are published every year in England: there cannot be fewer than five 
hundred. ‘Twenty years, to go no further back—ten thousand novels. 
You may see them on the shelves of circulating libraries in seaside towns ; 
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but the weaker vessels, to the number of nine thousand or thereabouts, 


_ you will not see anywhere else. Yet among these relegated volumes are some 


_ which we praised when they first appeared, which we read with refreshment, 


in which we found ingenuity, beauty, liveliness. One can never forget that 


_ each of them took, on an average, a year to compose and was read, on an 


average, in five or six hours—and probably never again by the same person. 
One is reminded of the Chinaman’s description of tobogganing—‘“ Shoo ! 
Whizz ! Bang !—walkee back two mile.” The reader forgets the book he 
has just finished, and the author begins another. 

These faded covers at the back of the stationer’s shop are distressing 
to regard, but here is the texture in which a few golden threads must 


_ be distinguished. Here are masterpieces, would-be masterpieces, novels 


written for the public which take its fancy, novels written for the public 
which do not even do that. There is nowhere any clear line of demarcation. 
Few books appear in which no genuine breath of impulse can be felt. 
Many appear in which genuine impulse and the adventitious attractions 
of the novel seem to be mixed in equal parts. Surprisingly many thrust 
their heads a little out of the enormous ruck. The critic, contemplating 
this medley, is tempted to exclaim that there is no tendency, no main 
stream, that the innovations are not new and the examples have no effect. 


And yet, a year or two before the war, voices were raised to announce 
that we had a new and rising school of novelists. The genius of Henry 
James was beginning to set, mists of thickening obscurity floating across 
the splendid disc, which, because of them and because it was so near 
to the horizon, looked more impressive than ever before. But Henry 
James in the novel seems just now to have been what Voltaire once called 
a certain historical occurrence—‘‘ a great event without consequences.” 
Mr. Hardy had not published a novel for some fifteen years—a fact which 
even then few persons seemed to have realised. Mr. Conrad was wondering, 
not without reason, whether he had not become the novelist of a restricted 
clique of admirers. The two great reputations then establishing themselves 
were those of Mr. Wells and Mr. Bennett. Behind these authors came a 
number of younger men, among whom may be mentioned Mr. J. D. 


Beresford, Mr. Compton Mackenzie, Mr. Hugh Walpole, Mr. D. H. 
“Lawrence, Mr. Frank Swinnerton—there were several others. 


Mr. Wells and Mr. Bennett ruled between them the world of the pro- 
gressive novel and were admired, perhaps equally, by their juniors ; but 
their methods were fundamentally different. Both were reprobated as 


_ realists, yet each wrote and composed his stories with an intention reaching 


beyond the mere presentation of life as he saw it. Mr. Wells, from Tono- 
Bungay onwards, devoted himself to the exposition of practical ideas, to 
getting things done. He trampled on the definitions of the novel that were 
occasionally offered to him. He hoped by means of the weapon of prose 
fiction to assail the capitalist system, to overhaul religion, and to revise 
the relations of the sexes. The art of the novel became in his hands an 
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applied art. But Mr. Bennett strove in almost all his books to express a || 


single truth which bore not on present society but on the life of the indi- | 


vidual now and at all times. He strove to express his belief in the wonder | 
and romance of ordinary existence, the idea that to any man the action of — 


getting married is so exciting that Napoleon’s first victory can be, even to 


| 
| 
t 


Napoleon, but little more so. Two books of his at least, the Old Wives’ | 


Tale and Clayhanger, presented this conception almost perfectly. He had 


studied the French realists ; and at times he appeared to accept the “ slice- 
of-life” label which, whether for praise or blame, was regularly affixed 


to him. But realism, even with the French and German exponents of that | 


school, was never actually much more than a question of technique ; and 
with Mr. Bennett it was never anything more. The two books I have named, 
and indeed all that he has written (with the exception, perhaps, of The 
Pretty Lady), are thoroughly romantic in temper. They are examples 
of deliberate and cunning selection and composition ; and in each the story 
is so presented that it has what can be called only a definitely poetic 
significance. These books, that is to say, express single emotions: they 
do not merely portray life as it is, they also create a new kind of life. 

Mr. Wells had been a romantic, a poet, in his time. There was no 
realism in The Time Machine, The Island of Dr. Moreau, or The Invisible 
Man. These were poetic visions, though, once the fantastic premises were 
established, the details were worked out with realistic exactitude. But as 


early as 1904 in The Food of the Gods Mr. Wells indicated unmistakably | 


his desire to write for time instead of eternity, to satirise the weaknesses 
and relieve the distresses of the existing moment. Not long before 1914 
in a novel of didactic intentions, The War in the Air, he achieved, for the 
last time, a purely poetic effect in a vision of what the world might come to 
if its peoples could not find a way of keeping the peace. This was as good 
a thing of its kind as Mr. Wells (and the words “ or anybody else ’’ are 
almost superfluous) has ever done. Since then Mr. Wells the artist has 
disappeared : we have had in his place only the preacher and the publicist 
This is not an accusation. Any man is at liberty to do what he pleases with 
his own gifts ; and if one attacks Mr. Wells for his use of them it must 
be on the ground he himself has chosen which lies outside the range of 
these observations. It remains to be noted that, with a degeneration in 
style which makes one think of a middle-aged man “‘ losing his figure,” he 
has retained the realistic method in telling so much of a story as he still 
cares to tell. He still, between the passages of argument, carries on the 
narrative, and makes it convincing, by means of detail exactly observed and 
accurately stated. But his books are ceasing to have the form of novels— 
a novel can be defined only as an extended prose narrative describing the 
actions of imaginary persons—and are becoming modern versions of the 
philosophical dialogue. The Undying Fire was nothing else ; and whatever 
present or future this form may have it does not concern me here 

I do not know whether I have properly made clear the attempted 


distinction between realism as a means and realism as an end in itself. The _ | 
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word is one of those convenient but treacherous instruments of criticism 
which cannot be both defined and exemplified. Produce a logical and self- 
_ consistent definition, and you will find that you have defined all possible 
examples into some other camp. Name your examples, and you will find 
that no definition can embrace them all. More even than Mr. Wells and 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Galsworthy has been praised or blamed as a realist of 
photographic fidelity. Yet he certainly has intentions beyond the representa- 
tion of life as it is, because he has always desired to castigate by satire or 
direct reproof our contemporary manners and morals. Such a title as The 
Island Pharisees tells its own story. And where he has been most photo- 
graphic, with all the advantages the theatre can give him, as in the police- 
court scene in The Silver Box, where every detail of setting and procedure 
is as accurate as observation can make it, he deliberately tilts the balance 
of probability to emphasise the sufferings of the poor and the callousness 
of the rich. It has been commonly urged against the realists that they 
arrange their material as much as the most arrant romantic, that they 
arrange it to present only a dreary and squalid appearance. Mr. Beerbohm 
has drawn Mr. Galsworthy “‘ looking on life and seeing that it is foul.” 
This means that Mr. Galsworthy looks at life from a very personal and not 
at all impartial standpoint. But it must be owned that he was never only a 
realist even in this debased and reproachful sense of the word. His portraits 
of old men and young girls are enough to protect him against the charge : 
for he has sometimes treated these subjects with dignified and beautiful 
sentiment. His most recent books unfortunately have been of a sort that 
does not illustrate any tendency in the artistically serious novel. 

Where, then, is the true realist, the impassive recorder of life as it is ? 
Certainly a new style of novel has appeared which comes closer to this than 
anything Mr. Galsworthy or Mr. Bennett or Mr. Wells has ever written. 
Mr. James Joyce, Mrs. Virginia Woolf, Miss Dorothy Richardson, and, 
in France, M. Marcel Proust have composed works which are examples of 
almost pure, unbiased portrayal. They do not, indeed, show us life as it is, 
a thing as unattainable as absolute truth ; but they do come near to showing 
us life as it presents itself to a single consciousness. Their books have no 
other aim, no plot to develop, no idea to expound. M. Proust’s A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu, where it is not padded with portentously 

-trivial psychology, gives us an image of life, seen, as it were, on the screen 
of a camera obscura, diminutive, vivid, and amusing. His style may have 
had—I do not know—some influence on Mr. Joyce and Mrs. Woolf, who 
in certain respects resemble him. It is unlikely that he has had any on Miss 
Richardson, and a comparison of her work with that of the writers I have 
grouped with her is instructive. re 

The experiences—one can hardly call them adventures—of Miriam 
Henderson are now in their fifth or sixth volume. It would seem that 
Miss Richardson cannot write them as fast as they happen. Their merit is 
in their absolute, immediately convincing fidelity to fact. Their demerit 


is in their lack of interest. There are incidents in the story, such incidents 
2A 
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as happen to Miriam, and there is humour, such humour as Miriam finds 
in her daily life. But the incidents that happen to Miriam are not exciting 
_ and her capacity for finding humour in life is not great. The value of an 
exact record of life as it appears to a single consciousness must depend on 
the value of that consciousness. An exact record of life as it appears to a 
bore will be boring ; an exact record of life as it appears to a wit will be 
witty. M. Proust, Mrs. Woolf, and Mr. Joyce have written witty books. 
These writers represent in a sense a new sort of realism ; but it is not 
certain that their discovery will have much effect on the progress of the 
novel. Already in Ulysses, or such chapters of it as I have had an opportunity 
of reading, Mr. Joyce appears to me to be passing over into a new kind of 
art. Here cerebral force and sensitiveness of perception are raised as much 
above what we find in real life as the emotions of the romantics above those 
of common experience. The heroes of Rousseau had hypertrophied hearts : 
perhaps Mr. Joyce’s future heroes will be found to have hypertrophied 
heads. They must certainly (though this is by the way) have hypertrophied 
noses. 

Realism in this sense, then, does exist, though it is rare and perhaps 
not stable. The younger novelists of 1913 and thereabouts were realists 
in another and looser sense. As applied to them the word means only that 
they drew their material from ordinary life, from a range of experience 
familiar to themselves and their readers. In this they were followers of 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Bennett, but they had not much else in common with 
the elder writers or with one another. This at least they had. When Mr. 
Walpole wrote his Russian books it was not with the object of finding a 
scene out of common knowledge where his imagination could have free 
play. It was rather his purpose to bring that scene inside common knowledge 
—-to give a picture of Russian life and character which would make them 
comprehensible to English readers. The persons in his English books are 
mostly normal English types. Mr. Compton Mackenzie, in a more flowery 
way, writes also of normal English types. He seeks, with an amount of 
vitality which most of his contemporaries might envy and which seems 
too often to be misapplied, rather to impose a romantic colour on his 
material than to draw it thence—a method which stands in strong contrast 
with that of Mr. Bennett. The manner of Clayhanger appears, with some 
difference, in Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s beautiful Nocturne. 

One more characteristic can be attributed, without more than incidental 
injustice, to what was a group only in virtue of the accidental contempora- 
neity of its members. Their main interest is in the portrayal and develop- 
ment of character rather than in the telling of a story or in the creation 
of an atmosphere or even in the events produced by a clash of characters. 
Their narrative invention appears more piecemeal than in the whole and 
is of subordinate importance. The reader’s attention is focused less on 
what happens than on how the characters behave. It is, that is to say, the 
novel of psychology. The events of Mr. Beresford’s God’s Counterpoint 
might be altered from beginning to end and yet the centre of gravity of 
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the book would remain unchanged. It is the life of Philip Maning, who, 
from circumstances of his childhood, received a mental twist which 
coloured his whole career and poisoned his married life until it was 
straightened. There are various scenes and episodes—the death of his 
father, a publisher’s office, the purchase of a house. These exist, have been 
devised, simply to illustrate Philip’s character and its evolution. No doubt 
Mr. Beresford has chosen the scenes and episodes best fitted to his purpose : 
the book could not otherwise have been the deep, disturbing, and engrossing 
study of personality which in fact it is. But another set of illustrations 
is conceivable and would not have changed its nature or its theme, though 
it might have injured its quality. 

This is a characteristic work of the period under review, one of the best 
it has produced. There are many exceptions to be made to the judgment 
which it exemplifies. Mr. Beresford himself, an experimental and changing 
author, has written novels of quite a different kind—The Hampdenshire 
Wonder, a philosophical fantasy, The Fervaise Comedy, a complete and 
rounded episode, reminiscent in its general lines of Henry James. Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence, though the presentment of psychology has been his chief 
interest, has a remarkable power of creating an emotional atmosphere 
and of intensifying it by its setting. The end of his last book, The Lost Girl, 
a description of an Englishwoman’s life with an Italian peasant, is an 
excellent specimen of his achievement in this direction. But the judgment 
is, I think, essentially correct. These writers have concerned themselves 
chiefly so far with character, whether, as in God’s Counterpoint, that of 
a single person or, as in Mr. Walpole’s Secret City, that of a Russian 
household or, as in Mr. Swinnerton’s Shops and Houses, that of a London 
suburb. Some power of situation and of atmosphere there must be ; but 
this is of subordinate importance. And these writers use the realistic 
method. They choose their incidents, compose their pictures ; but they 
substantiate their incidents by accurately detailed descriptions of things 
as we know them in everyday life. 

This, it may be objected, leaves every novelist a practitioner of realism : 
the word means no more than that the incidents and characters are made 
to seem probable. And it may be argued that the nature of the novel, 
the key in which it is written and read, renders this inevitable. The objection 
_ brings me to the name of the author whom I should choose as the most 
significant figure in the English novel to-day. Mr. Conrad is not a realist. 
Indeed his books are of so distinctive a kind that one is tempted to speak 
wildly about them, to remove them from the category of novels, and to 
affirm that they are epics written in prose. But it is wise to cling to 
definitions. The novel is an extended prose narrative describing the actions 
of imaginary persons ; and Mr. Conrad’s books are novels, precisely as 
Mr. Wells’s later books are not. But his persons are not conceived on the 
same plane as those of novelists who use the realistic method ; and “ epic ”’ 
is not a bad word to describe their nature. Lingard in The Rescue, Winnie, 
Verloc, and the idiot in The Secret Agent are not realistically conceived or 
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painted. They are simplified in the epic manner and are made to transcend 
humanity while remaining true to it. 

As it is one of the functions of great art not merely to portray life but 
also to create a new, inexisting but possible life, it is in general necessary for 
the great artist to suggest in his scenes and characters some remoteness 
from the life we all know. The Greeks found this remoteness in the legends 
of their heroic age, and many writers have continued fruitfully to use the 
same convention. The Elizabethan dramatists made use of Italy and so 
established a narrower, less general convention which has been disastrous 
to most of their successors. The danger of this procedure in the hands 
of little men is obvious, but it is no less desirable for great men. The 
characters of great art must be human if they are to interest us vitally ; but 
human beings as we know them are restricted and stunted by many 
influences. If, therefore, these characters are to take on qualities ideally 
great, whether in good or in evil, they must be removed into a sphere where 
we are not perpetually reminded of the everyday world. They must be 
allowed to develop their greatness, unhampered by time or circumstance. 
In many of his books Mr. Conrad fulfils this condition by choosing settings 
which are unfamiliar at least to his readers, by isolating his characters to 
work out their fates in strange places. Lingard and his companions in the 
lagoon where the tragedy of The Rescue is enacted, Lord Jim on his island, 
even Captain Macwhirr, picked up, as it were, between finger and thumb 
of the typhoon—these persons grow in isolation to more than human 
stature. The Secret Agent shows this method and its opposite in sharp 
relief, because it is written on both planes. On the one side we have the 
world of drawing-rooms, Home Secretaries, and Commissioners of Police— 
a not unfamiliar world ; and here the book is little better than a roman 
policier composed by a superbly adroit writer. On the other side is the 
strange underworld of anarchy and espionage, where wickedness and 
maternal love and even stupidity can assume ideal proportions ; and this 
part of the book is written by a great artist. 

With Mr. Conrad the portrayal of character is not so pre-eminent a 
consideration as with the writers I have just been describing. I do not mean 
that his characters are insufficiently or conventionally drawn: they are 
indeed extremely vivid and original. But the book is not about them solely, 
but about the events which their natures produce. One might almost say 
that, instead of the situation being invented to display them, they are 
invented to support the situation. The centre of gravity of Mr. Conrad’s 
novels lies in action and situation ; and here he coincides with a tendency 
which was already in operation before he began to influence it. The 
narrative gift, the faculty of telling a story, is taking with renewed 
importance its place in the development of the novel. 

And the human appetite for plot, for incident ingeniously contrived, 
developed, and resolved, is not a negligible thing. The inability of a novelist 
to invent or manage a plot is rather like the inability of a musician to 
invent a tune. It may be compatible with many great qualities, even with 
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greatness in the absolute sense, but it is a sign of a certain elementary 
deficiency. Mr. D. H. Lawrence is entitled (in the improbable event of his 
caring to do so) to look down on Miss Ethel Dell as his inferior. He can 
write English, she does not. His intentions are artistically serious, hers are 
not. But Miss Dell can tell a story, and he in general does not. It is true 
that Miss Dell is spoilt for you and me and (very likely) Mr. Lawrence 
by fatuities and insincerities and vulgarities which it would be wearisome 
to enumerate. But a great public reads Miss Dell not because she is fatuous 
and insincere and vulgar, but because she can and does tell a story. 

It is the danger of the artist that the exceptional qualities which make 
him what he is naturally seduce him into becoming a little inhuman, into 
an estrangement from common and fundamental desires. Only on the 
stage is he brought rigorously to test. There, whatever the protestations 
of himself and his admirers, he must satisfy to some extent the normal 
appetite or he must cease to exist. And the drama and the novel have so 
close a resemblance that only in technical details does what is true of the 
one cease to be true of the other. Consider, then, the culmination of 
Shakespeare’s career. What is it but one attempt after another to express 
himself by means of a plot, of a story, ending with the complete success 
of The Tempest? For many years, however, so far as story-telling goes, 
the hungry sheep have looked up and have been at the best inadequately 
fed. Stevenson wrote romances of adventure which were also works of 
literature. Since his time good writers have been strangely little moved 
to experiment in the same direction. But the story of adventure, as 
exemplified by The Master of Ballantrae or even by some of Mr. Conrad’s 
books, is not the whole of the matter. The genius of narrative is simply 
the ability to invent and manage a story, to conduct it by means of living 
persons who engage the reader’s interest, and to mould it, without loss of 
probability, into a beautiful and significant design. And this ability may 
be employed on material drawn from any source, on figures and incidents 
found in observation of daily life or purely in the poetic imagination. 
Roderick Hudson shows the genius of narrative as much as (to take an 
example from verse) does Lamia : so also does Mr. Wells’s Country of the 
Blind. 

_. It is also, of course, a power which every novelist of any merit possesses 
to a certain extent ; and I hope it is clear that the point I have attempted 
to make turns on considerations of proportion and emphasis. But I think 
it is fair to say that until quite recently the main concern of the English 
novel was the display of character. Thus were produced many very 
admirable works ; and I should be sorry if I were thought to be arguing 
in these tentative and far from dogmatic notes that we are now witnessing 
a triumph of light over darkness. I am attempting to do no more than trace 
what seems to be the beginning of a new movement, a new change of 
direction, in our literature. And it is probably fair to say as well that the 
novel of character tends to take as its sphere only the prose of life. The 
literary art (necessarily no subject for absolute definitions) can do many 
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things : it can depict life, it can criticise life, and it can, whether on the 
plane of sublimity or on that of mere fantasy, create a new and substantial 
life of its own. But the novel in which the portrayal of character has first 
place over the story tends to do only the first and second of these things. 
It might indeed be argued that this is the proper province of the novel 
and that the attempt to do more invades the territory of epic or dramatic 
verse. But there are examples to the contrary ; and at all events it is 
worth while for the next generation of novelists to try to prove, as I believe 
it will try, by further examples that the contrary is true. 

It is certain that, on the whole and comparatively, the novel of character 
is deficient in poetic feeling and what, until criticism invents a better term, 
we must continue to call ‘‘ atmosphere.” This does not mean that the 
modern novel must swerve from the details of everyday life to the apparatus 
of romantic decoration. The squalid and sordid scenes of Mr. Conrad’s 
Secret Agent are full of a poetic feeling which is not produced in Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s Carnival or Sinister Street by many pages of ornamental 
diction and romantic attitude. Nevertheless it is true that in the younger 
novelists something is at work which can be best, though only approximately, 
described as a return to the romantic. Mr. Brett Young has closer affinities 
with Keats or Coleridge or, if you please, the author of The Mysteries 
of Udolpho than with Mr. Galsworthy. Miss Romer Wilson is much nearer 
in spirit to Hugo or Gautier or even Goethe than to Mr. Walpole. These 
writers seek to free themselves from the claims of the average—which 
is not quite the same as the normal—and, in writing of extraordinary 
and interesting things, to enlarge the scope of their art. 

The dangers to which the modern romanticist exposes himself are 
obvious enough. Mr. Brett Young’s Dark Tower is a beautiful picture 
of wild and lonely country in which a strange love-story is enacted. But 
it is the background which remains in the reader’s mind when he closes 
the book. ‘The persons are too dim, their passions too airy : they fade away 
and are lost in the more vivid landscape. His Tragic Bride, in spite of an 
opening of remarkable charm, poetry, and narrative skill, fails to make 
a complete effect because the characters are not convincing and consistent 
enough to support the burden of an unusual story. In Miss Wilson’s 
latest book the chief character is conceived on lines so lofty and incredible 
that sometimes the author is plainly appealing to the reader to imagine 
for himself what her mind has imagined and her pen cannot execute. 

The dangers of the romanticist are unreality, extravagance, absurdity, 
just as those of the realist are dullness and triviality. But the romanticist 
is attempting something different, and if he can to a reasonable extent 
avoid his special pitfalls he will produce something worth the risk. In his 
Black Diamond, without going outside this country or this century for his 
scene, Mr. Brett Young has written a picaresque novel which is a delightful 
and refreshing piece of work. It has proportion and symmetry, poetic 
feeling and loveliness of atmosphere, and, above all, rhythm and coherence 
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of story. And Miss Wilson’s Death of Society is a daring fantasy, which 
expresses beauty by means of symbols, obscure indeed yet powerful in 
_ their inarticulateness. 

I have chosen these two books as illustrations of my argument because 
they have appeared recently. There are others. There are, in still another 
kind, the romances of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, The Napoleon of Notting Hill 
and The Flying Inn, books which may prove at some future time, in spite 
of the hasty negligence with which they are written (or at least the second 
of them), to have had more influence than is now apparent. Literature 
changes. One form, one attitude, is exhausted. Another appears, produces 
its fresh and vigorous first crops, grows exhausted in its turn, produces 
perhaps a crop of works which are extravagantly absurd or tediously 
academic. Nothing in literature is certain, not even pronouncements on 
books which have been in existence for centuries, still less such diagnostics 
and predictions as have been rashly ventured here. But this is certain, 
that no form of literature which ceases to develop will continue to produce 
good works ; and, unless the novel changes, it will no longer be a living 
form of literature. 
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Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest ts invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


ROBABLY each of us knows of one or two trivial matters which annoy him 

especially. One of the little things which always set my own nerves slightly 

upon edge is the way in which certain people always refer to the author of 

Erewhon as Samuel Butler, without any qualifying phrase such as the ater or | 
the second, thus completely ignoring the existence of that much greater man who 
wrote Hudibras, to say nothing of such small fry as that other Samuel Butler (1774- 
1839) who was Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. I confess that when I meet those 
who mention the last S. B. as if he were the only one I am apt to continue the 
conversation as if the author of Hudibras were intended, and when, after a pleasing 
period of mystification and a thorough embroilment of the discussion, my supposed 
mistake is discovered and pointed out to me by my opponent, I apologise and excuse 
myself on the ground that I have never heard of Samuel Butler, the author of Erewhon. 
Anyone who likes to try this strategy the next time an opportunity occurs will find 
it an amusing one to exercise, and one which makes his opponent very angry indeed. 
However, all this is but a small personal matter, which is suggested to me by my 
having just received a copy of The Samuel Butler Collection at Saint Fohn’s College, 
Cambridge. A Catalogue and a Commentary. By Henry Festing Jones and A. T. 
Bartholomew (Heffer ; 7s. 6d. net). This book, towards the expenses of which St. John’s 
College has contributed £30, is published in an edition limited to 750 copies, and 
contains a list of pictures, music, books, photographs, papers, personal effects and the 
like, by ox relating or belonging to Erewhon Butler, collected chiefly through the energy 
and piety of Mr. Festing Jones, and presented to Butler’s old college. Some of the items 
are rather trivial, but Mr. Festing Jones’s commentary is always lively and makes the 
book an entertaining one to dip into. Of Butler’s kettle-holder, made for him by 
Miss Savage, we learn, for instance, that he wrote, “‘ The kettle-holder is beautiful ; 
it is like a filleted sole, and I am very fond of filleted sole.” It is intended to add to 
this collection as opportunity and occasion arise, and any suitable additions would, 
no doubt, be thankfully accepted, should anyone be generous enough to offer them, 
by the college authorities. 


Naas 29 (first quarter, 1921) of the Bodleian Quarterly Record appeared 
recently. In it is printed for the first time Sir Thomas Bodley’s Certain General 
headdes of statutes for the Gouuerment of the Librarie. This document, which is in 
Bodley’s own hand, appears to have been written not later than June, 1602, though the 
statutes in their final form did not receive confirmation in the Convocation until 
June, 1610. Bodley’s draft “ headdes” are thirty-one in number. Among them are 
“For what causes, and howe the keeper shall be remoued from his office,” ‘‘ The 
number and qualitie of the Annual Ouerseers which are to Suruey the Librarie bookes,” 
and—-a most important consideration—‘ What allowance shalbe made to the saied 
ouerseers, for some refection at the time of their meeting.” A most practical and 
human man was Sir Thomas Bodley. 
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HE University Library, Cambridge, has long outgrown its present accommoda- 
tion, and on May 7th a grace was presented to, and passed by, the Senate, 
_ authorising the Library Syndicate to obtain a site whereon to erect a new library 

building. The syndicate recommend a site in Sedgwick Avenue, near Newnham and 
Selwyn Colleges. It is, of course, a decided drawback to this position that it is not 
in the centre of the town, but unfortunately no central site sufficiently large to house 
the whole library and to allow for further expansion can be found. 


NOTES ON SALES 


A FURTHER portion of the library of Mr. H. Yates Thompson will be sold 
A at Messrs. Sotheby’s on June 22nd, and a very fully illustrated catalogue, 
price one guinea, has been issued by the auctioneers. It contains sixteen illuminated 
manuscripts and fifteen early printed books. The descriptions in this catalogue are 
the work of Mr. Yates Thompson himself. He draws special attention to a picture 
of the Battle of Cannz, from a fifteenth-century MS., which has been ascribed to 
Jean Foucquet of Tours, and to a little Spanish MS. (never formally admitted to the 
collector’s famous “ hundred manuscripts’), measuring an inch by an inch and a half, 
in a jewelled and enamelled case, probably made for the Emperor Charles V. After 


this sale Mr. Yates Thompson will retain only twenty-seven of his collection of a 
hundred picked MSS. 


Ay es SOTHEBY’S sale on April 19th was remarkable for containing 
copies of all four Shakespeare folios. The copy of the first folio, 1623, 
measuring 12% by 8 inches, slightly defective, was bought by Messrs. Quaritch for 
£4200 ; the second folio, 1632, fetched (£265 ; the third, 1663, £950 ; and the fourth, 
1685, £45. A copy of the Poems of 1640, without the portrait, went for £90, and a 
first edition of Walton’s Compleat Angler, 1653, with the misprint ‘‘ contention ” for 
““ contentment ” on page 245, for £570. 


COPY of the Kilmarnock edition, 1786, of Burns’s Poems, believed to be the 

one presented by him to his patroness Mrs. Dunlop, was sold by auction at 
Edinburgh on April 25th for £505. At the end of the volume are thirty-three pages 
of poems by Burns in Mrs. Dunlop’s writing. 


See remarkable prices were paid at Messrs. Hodgson’s sale on April 29th. 
The original manuscript, on four quarto pages, of Keats’s poem to Charles Cowden 
Clarke, beginning : 

Oft have you seen a swan superbly frowning, 

And with proud breast his own white shadow crowning, 


which was written in 1816 and printed in the Poems of 1817, sold for £700. A large and 
fine copy, marred only by a worm-hole, of Francis Meres’s Palladis Tamia, Wits 
Treasury. Being the second part of Wits Commonwealth, first edition, 12mo, 1598, 
fetched £530 ; this book, of course, is valuable and famous for its very early reference 
to Shakespeare : “‘ As the soule of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, 
so the sweet wittie soule of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey-tongued Shakespeare, 
witness his Venus and Adonis, his Lucreece and his sugred sonnets among his private 
friends.” A set of both parts of Robinson Crusoe, two volumes, 8vo, 1719, first editions 
(but the first part having “apply ” correctly printed on verso of leaf of preface) 
went for £232 ;a Kelmscott Chaucer, folio, 1896, £130 ; Tristram Shandy, first edition, 
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nine volumes in six, 12mo, 1760-67, with the first two volumes probably printed at 
York, and the author’s signature in Volumes I, II, and IX, £38 ; and the later issue 
of the first edition of Gulliver’s Travels, two volumes, 8vo, 1726, with the spurious 
third volume of 1727, £13. £61 was paid for a first edition of Wilde’s Poems, 1881, 
a presentation copy from the author to Matthew Arnold, with an accompanying 
letter, in which Wilde addresses Arnold as ‘‘a master illustrious and supreme. 
There were also a good many examples of books from Miss E. C. Yeats’s Cuala and Dun 
Emer Presses ; among them was one of the fifty copies of the privately-printed Poems 
written in Discouragement, 1912-1913, by W. B. Yeats, four leaves in grey wrappers, 
1913, which fetched £4 7s. 6d. 


igen HODGSON’S three-day sale on May 4th-6th also contained some 
interesting things, especially among modern books. The following were 
some of the more notable prices : Far From the Madding Crowd, by 'T. Hardy, first 
edition, two volumes (soiled), £5 ; One Day More : a play, by J. Conrad, one of 250 
copies issued by the Beaumont Press, 1919, £3 10s. ; A Mainsail Haul, by J. Masefield, 
first edition, 1905, £3 10s. ; the same author’s Ballads and Poems, first edition, IgI0, 
£2 15s.; The Golden Fourney to Samarkand, by J. E. Flecker, first edition, one of 
fifty copies signed by the author, 1913, £3 10s.; Lord Lovelace’s Astarte, printed 
at the Chiswick Press, 1905, £15 10s.; Salt-Water Balluds, by J. Masefield, first 
edition, 1902, £10 15s.; Wessex Poems, by 'T. Hardy, first edition, 1898, £2 16s. ; 
and the same author’s Poems of the Past and Present, first edition (slightly soiled), 
1902, £3 7s. 6d. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 
A RECENT catalogue issued by Messrs. Leslie Chaundy & Co., of 40 Maddox 


Street, London, W.1, contained a manuscript of considerable interest to students 
of American history. It is a pedigree of GeorgeWashington and of the entireWashington 
family from the time of Henry I up to the time of Washington’s death. This manu- 
script, which covers about 175 pages of foolscap, was compiled by John Camden 
Hotten (1832-1873) and is in his handwriting. It includes descriptions ‘of collateral 
branches of the family, extracts from deeds, land rolls and bills, and two family trees ; 
apparently there were once four additional trees, but these are missing. It is not 
known why this genealogy, which must have entailed a very great amount of labour, 
was compiled, and it has never, apparently, been published. Messrs. Chaundy are 
asking {100 for this remarkable document. This firm has also just published its Cata- 
logue No. 49, which is devoted chiefly to modern first editions, fine bindings, and 
some remarkable books from the Daniel Press 


A VERY fine list (No. 5) of First Editions of the Moderns comes from Mr. Everard 
Meynell, of 7 East Chapel Street, Mayfair, W.1. The most remarkable item, 
probably, is a copy of Conrad’s Chance, first edition, with the inserted, or “‘ forged,” 
1913 title-page, but a presentation copy from the author to Edward Thomas, which 
is priced at twelve guineas. With this book goes a dictated statement by Mr. Conrad 
as to its pedigree, and it would seem as if this copy disposed of the theory that this 
1913 cancel-title-page is a forgery, done for money, since in this case it can obviously 
have profited nobody. Another interesting thing in this list is a manuscript notebook 
of Francis Thompson’s, written while he was at Ushaw College, and containing his 
earliest prose and verse, nearly all of which is unpublished. Of this, “‘ the only import- 
ant Francis Thompson MS. that has been offered for sale ” (and this is a point upon 
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which Mr. Meynell must have the best available information), the price is £50. 
Among other books in this list I notice Max Beerbohm’s Caricatures of Twenty-five 
Gentlemen, first edition, 1896, £3 10s.; Hilaire Belloc’s Verses and Sonnets, first 
edition, 1896, £4 4s.; Gordon Bottomley’s The Gate of Smaragdus, first edition, 
Unicorn Press, 1904, a presentation copy, £3 10s.; G. K. Chesterton’s The Wild 
Knight, first edition, 1900, £3 7s. 6d.; W. H. Davies’s The Soul’s Destroyer, first 
edition, n.d., {5 5s.; Walter de la Mare’s (Walter Ramal) Songs of Childhood, first 
edition, 1902, £4 15s.; and John Masefield’s A Tarpaulin Muster, first edition, 
1907, £1 tos. Many of the above books have Edward Thomas’s signature in them. 
The prices in this catalogue, considering what a demand there is at present for this 
type of book, are extremely moderate. 


AJ se I am on the subject of modern first editions I may mention that one 
of the shops which deal largely in these things, though it does not issue 
catalogues, is that of the Chelsea Book Club, which lies in the shadow of the old church 
on Cheyne Walk, and has also a branch at 102 George Street, Portman Square, W.1. 
They have a good many interesting editions of Kipling, George Moore, Masefield, 
and other living authors, besides making rather a speciality of those authors who are, 
I believe, known as “‘ the men of the nineties ”—among them, of course, Beardsley. 
‘This shop has, moreover, some very nice eighteenth-century books (inter alios the first 
quarto Dunciad Variorum, a fine large copy, 1729) upon its shelves. It also makes a 
feature of current continental literature. 


ESSRS. C. J. SAWYER LTD., of 23 New Oxford Street, W.C.1, have 

just published their Catalogue No. 60. In it are many standard works of 
reference, complete works of famous authors, modern colour books, and a series. of 
fifteen fine examples of the Kelmscott Press. This firm also is turning its attention 
to “‘ the moderns,” and offers a set of thirty-seven Masefield books and ten magazines 
containing contributions by him for £65. Among the cheaper books I notice a copy 
of Isaac Hawkins Browne’s Poems upon Various Subjects, Latin and English, 8vo, 
1786, priced 6s. 6d. This edition was edited by the son of the poet (who had died 
in 1760), and there was also a privately printed edition of the same date, which con- 
tained a life of Browne. Browne is best known, probably, by his parodies of contem- 
porary poets which formed the several parts of the Pipe of Tobacco ; and his Latin 
poem on the immortality of the soul was famous in its day, and translated into English 
at least three times. The Fire Side has merit too, and so has the poem on his own 
birthday, though it is unequal ; at its best it rises to such a noble stanza as : 


Day urges day, and year succeeds to year, 
While hoary age steals unperceiv’d along ; 

Summer is come, and yet no fruits appear, 
My joys a dream, my works an idle song. 


These are lines which do not at all correspond with the ordinary person’s idea of the 
frigid versification of the eighteenth century. This edition is a very pretty one and 
contains a good portrait engraved by Ravenet after Highmore. 


<< fT NCUNABULA ” are a special study in themselves, and I do not pretend that they 

occupy the first place in my affections. But any book-lover would be impressed with 
Messrs. Maggs’s Bibliotheca Incunabulorum (Catalogue No. 402), which has just reached 
me, and enjoy looking through it and at the many illustrations which it contains. 
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It does seem to me to be a feat for a bookseller to produce a catalogue which contains 
744 books printed before 1501, many of them of extreme rarity, and leading off with 
four Caxtons and six Wynkyn de Wordes. There is, too, an extremely fine collection 
of seventy-five Spanish incunabula and fifty-two from French provincial presses. 
One item in this list is half a leaf of what is believed to be the earliest piece of European 
type-printing, Gutenberg’s Donatus de Octo partibus orationis, printed at Mayence 
about 1448, and only known by fragments. Its price is £150 


N celebration of the Napoleon Centenary Mr. Francis Edwards, of 83 High 

Street, Marylebone, W.1, has issued his Catalogue No. 413, of A Selection of 
Books, Manuscripts, and Engravings relating to Napoleon and his Times. In this list are 
several books from Napoleon’s own library at St. Helena ; of these the Correspondance 
de Napoléon Bonaparte, five volumes, 1819-20, with the Imperial stamp on each 
title-page and a few pencil-marks in Napoleon’s hand, is marked £70. There are also 
autograph letters of Nelson, Wellington, and of Soult, Ney, Murat, Bernadotte, and 
other of Napoleon’s marshals and generals. 


ESSRS. P J. & A. E. DOBELL have issued their second catalogue (auto- 

graph letters and manuscripts) from their new premises at 8 Bruton Street, 
New Bond Street, W.1. In it is, among many other things, ‘‘ Ye Scribbled booke of 
ye Parliament,” the original manuscript notebooks of the proceedings in the House 
of Lords, 1621-1628, as taken down at the time by the clerk, Henry Elsyng, in seven 
volumes, folio, of which the price is £30. This manuscript contains much information 
about the trial and sentence of Bacon and about other important matters. It is to 
be hoped that these documents may find their way into some public collection. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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» BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


TWO PRINTING TRADES EXHIBITIONS: LEIPZIG IQI4 ; 
LONDON 1ga21 


OR the first time since the war a printing trades exhibition has been held in 

London. During the greater part of May the Agricultural Hall at Islington 

was filled with a large and miscellaneous display of printing machinery, mostly 

of British make. German-built machines were notable at former exhibitions : 
there were none at this. A layman, visiting the exhibition, might well leave it with 
the impression that in printing there was little left for the hand to do, so completely, 
so quickly, and so efficiently do the machines do their respective jobs from the making 
of the paper to the binding, or rather casing, of the printed books. There would seem 
to be little room left for the craftsman, let alone the artist. 

Yet by very contrast the show recalled the Great Exhibition of the graphic arts and 
printing trades opened at Leipzig in the summer of 1914 and brought to an abrupt 
and untimely close by the outbreak of war. There, too, was shown every kind of 
printing machinery. In mass and variety there was much more of it even than at 
Islington, for the exhibition was on a much greater scale. Yet the general impression 
left by what was seen at Leipzig was percly the opposite to that which our layman 
could have carried away from Islington. For at Leipzig was shown the partnership 
of art with the printing industry—with art as the senior and controlling partner. I 
am not speaking chiefly of the etchers, engravers, and book-illustrators in black and 
white or in colour. We have many clever book-illustrators in England : their work, 
however, for the most part is the weaker in its technique and the poorer in its repro- 
duction from the artists’ ignorance of printing, on the one side, and from the printers’ 
want of sympathy with art on the other. I speak rather of those arts which are even 
more intimately related to beautiful printing and especially to books, although in 
our narrowness we hardly look upon some of them as arts at all. They include letter- 
design and type-cutting ; illustration which is decoration too; ornament for book- 
pages and book-bindings ; the uses of coloured pigments and papers in printing and 
of dyes in the cloths and leathers used in binding books. The Germans searched the 
world for the best that art as well as science had to offer in the service of printing. 
They sent to England, and got Mr. Edward Johnston, Mr. Eric Gill, and Mr. Graily 
“Hewitt to teach them writing and lettering ; they got Mr. Emery Walker to tell them 
how to set pages of type ; Mr. Cobden-Sanderson and Mr. Douglas Cockerell how 
to bind books. Whereas British type-founders were too ignorant and too indolent 
to care about work that was being done at their very doors, German type-founders 
supplied British printers with types which owed whatever merit they possessed to 
- the inspiration of British craftsmen and the work of British craft-schools. 

It does not need visits to trade exhibitions to show what the artist might do for 
printing if only he would apply himself to its conditions and its needs. If only some 
of our painters—those rejected at the Academy, for instance—were to renounce 
brushes, palettes, and canvases, and use instead engraving tools, and wood blocks, 
and lithographic stones, and a little type, and a hand-press—if our art students were 
taught to mix and use printing inks instead of artists’ oil and water colours—how 
good it would be for our printing, how good it would be for their art ! 
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PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING AT THE VICTORIA AND | 
ALBERT MUSEUM 


|e is pleasant to turn from the catalogue of the exhibition at the Agricultural _ 
Hall to Miss Prideaux’s Notes on Printing and Bookbinding, issued by the | 
Stationery Office as a guide to the little collection of tools and materials shown at _ 
South Kensington to illustrate the methods of those crafts (1s. 6d.). They remind . 
us that the principles of good work are not affected by the help which machinery | 
gives to speedier and in some ways even to better production. Old engravings, repro- _ 
duced as illustrations to these notes, show us how tools and methods used in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in paper-making, type-founding, printing, and 
bookbinding are still used to-day. There are facsimiles, too, of historical book-types 
from Peter Schoeffer’s in the fifteenth century to Morris’s in the nineteenth, as well 
as of early bookbindings, Italian, French, and English. 

An official guide such as this should be unimpeachable on the score of accuracy. 
Unhappily, there are a good many loose or false statements in Miss Prideaux’s 
historical account of printing. It is not true to say, for instance, that the 42-line 
Bible of 1455 was the first book printed at Mainz, for there remain fragments of 
Donatuses and other such small fry which were prior to it. It is not certain that 
Colard Mansion was the earliest printer in the Netherlands : it is likely that Colard 
was taught to print by Caxton, and that it was Caxton who set up the first press at 
Bruges with Colard to help him. Peter Schoeffer’s type, shown on Plate 4, was not that 
“employed by the inventors of printing for the Bible and Psalter,” for the 42-line 
and 36-line Bibles (Miss Prideaux calls it the 32-line Bible) and the Psalter of 1457 
were printed in the tall narrow gothic letter sometimes known as Missal type, which — 
is quite different from the smaller and rounder letter shown in the specimen. Of modern 
types Miss Prideaux speaks of the founts designed by Mr. Herbert Horne “ for the 
Riccardi and Medici Presses.” There is no Medici Press ; but Mr. Horne designed 
the Riccardi type for the Medici Society. Its immediate predecessor was the Florence 
type, which Mr. Horne designed for Messrs. Chatto & Windus. Although such errors 
as these impair the authority of this attractive guide on its historical side, they in no 
wise lessen its technical interest or its usefulness. 


A TYPOGRAPHICAL YEAR-BOOK 


S a rule one does not turn over the leaves of a year-book simply for the pleasure 

of looking at its well-printed pages. Year-books are not generally well printed. 
The Master Printers’ Annual and Typographical Year-Book, 1921, which has just been 
published (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, & Co. Ltd.), is as good to look at as its official. 
and technical information must be useful to those whom it concerns. It has been 
printed at the Westminster Press by Mr. Gerard Meynell, who is joint-editor with 
Mr. R. A. Austen-Leigh. Of Mr. Meynell himself we read in ‘“‘ Who’s Who in the 
Printing Trade,” not the least interesting section of this annual : 

Responsible with Mr. J. H. Mason for the production of the Imprint type by the 

Lanston Monotype Corporation. 


St monumentum requiris, circumspice ; for the Year-Book, like THE Lonpon Mercury, 
is printed from that useful and readable letter. The calendar pages are the pleasantest 
of all; and they give in a generous pica much historical information about printers 
and printing. The history of private printing presses must some day be written. 
Amongst those who owned them we find recorded James Duke of York “ and some 
of the princesses” (1731); Horace Walpole, of course (1757); the poet Cowper 


(1800) ; and Madame de Pompadour (1764). 
B. H NEWDIGATE 


IgI 


CORRESPONDENCE 


POE POLK-SONG SOCIETY 
(To the Editor of ‘THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—There must be many readers of Tue LoNDoN Mercury who would be interested 

Win the work of the Folk-Song Society, were it only brought to their attention. Since 
its foundation, 1898, this Society has steadily carried on the work of collection and publica- 
tion in its Fournal (with suitable annotations) of the traditional songs, ballads, chanties, 
Street-cries, and the like in which England is so rich. Moreover, collections of folk-songs 
from Ireland and Scotland have also been printed from time to time in the Fournal. The 
Society, therefore, has done and is doing, as it believes, valuable scientific and scholarly 
work in recording, before it is too late, the traditional poetry and music of the British 
peasantry. 
_ The Society has just held its annual general meeting, and, in spite of the great increase 
in the cost of printing, the subscription is still at the original low rate of half-a-guinea 
per annum. If, however, the work of the Society is not to be diminished, it is in urgent need 
of an increased membership, and should any reader of THe LoNDoN Mercury wish to 
join all particulars would willingly be sent to him or her by myself.—Yours, etc., 


I. A. Witiiams (Hon. Secretary). 
The Folk-Song Society, 19 Berners Street, W.1. 


A LIBRARY FOR JERUSALEM 


(To the Editor of THE LoNDON Mercury) 


IR,—At the Third Annual Conference of the Inter-University Jewish Federation, 
held at Oriel College, Oxford, on August 3rd, 1920, it was unanimously resolved, in 
response to a request of the Zionist Organisation, to render every possible assistance to all 
efforts on behalf of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem. The most urgent need at the 
present juncture is an immediate and abundant supply of books for the Jerusalem University 
Library. We can conceive no cause more precious and commendable than the full develop- 
ment and firm consolidation of the intellectual and spiritual resources of the Jewish National 
Home. To this end books are the first requisite. In a scarcity of books the mind of a people 
_ is denied free expansion and healthy growth. To Jews, with their love of learning, the want 
of books is most distressing. In Palestine, unfortunately, there is a real book famine, and 
even with help from all over the world it will need a great effort to build up the present 
University Library of about forty thousand volumes into an up-to-date library worthy 
of the Jewish University. 

. Serious works dealing with all branches of knowledge, standard works of fiction in any 
language, and more especially books which will be of use to university students are needed. 
Books on Hebraica, Judaica and Semitica, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Microbiology, 
and Medical Research are, however, the most urgently called for, as the first departments 
of the University that are to be opened will deal in research in these subjects. Books on Law, 
Economics, History, and Philosophy will also be much appreciated. Sets of scientific journals, 

“transactions of learned societies, official reports, and other publications and works and 
pamphlets of permanent value are especially required ; good text-books of established 
repute will also be useful. i , , 

Considering that this is an important step towards a spiritual revival of Palestine and that 
our credit as an enlightened people is at stake, we appeal to your readers to send all the books 
they can spare as a free-will offering to those who will treasure them in Palestine. Gifts 
of books may be sent either direct to “ ‘The University Library, Jerusalem,” or to the 

Hon. Secretary, Mr. D. B. Stanhill, B.Sc., F.1.C., 75 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, 
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who will, if necessary, arrange for the collection of the books. An artistically-designed book- i 
plate, the generous work of Mrs. L. Pilichowski (Lena Pillico), will permanently record the | 


names of the donors.—Yours, etc. 
S. ALEXANDER, Chairman. 
IsraEL M. Sierr, Treasurer. 
D. B. STANHILL, Hon. Secretary. 
Harry Dacut, Chairman I.U.J.F. 
Jerusalem University Library Committee, 75 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


MINISTRY OF FINE ARTS 
(To the Editor of THE LoNpOoN MERcurRY) 


IR,—On many occasions since the publication of your first number you have been at 

some pains to advocate the formation of a Ministry of Fine Arts: presumably your 
object is to make the standard of life in this world higher than it is at present. So far, so good. 
I would not cavil at such an excellent ambition for a moment ; neither am I ignoring the 
fact that you yourselves have admitted that such a Ministry would not be without its dis- 
advantages. I am merely considering what I take to be your main contention: that the 
formation of such a Ministry could not make matters worse, and would most probably 
improve things in spite of itself. Let us discuss this point alone ; and let us adopt one of the 
most popular methods of intellectual investigation—the method of reasoning by analogy. 

We have with us at the present day a Ministry of Education, formed, presumably, 
to raise the standard of education and to safeguard the interests of education. How does this 
Ministry work ? At the present time it has under its wing practically all the recognised 
educational institutions in the country, and is more or less responsible for the general 
guidance and control of these institutions. Quite recently it has given out a pretty broad 
hint that all individuals who wish to become teachers or instructors at these institutions 
must have passed through a university with First-Class Honours. An excellent arrange- 
ment, and one that can call for nothing but the sincerest praise. But, Sir, what is the curious 
result of this tentative edict ? The number of people required to staff all the educational 
establishments in the country is colossal ; the number of people who can pass through a 
university with First-Class Honours is far from being so... . It is a horrible predicament 
in which to place any university ; but what are they to do ? In order to live they must produce 
First-Class Honours degrees ; and accordingly their standard is lowered in order to admit 
their second-class students to this honour. The Ministry of Education is perfectly satisfied ; 
it can turn round to its critics and say, “‘ You laughed at us when we said we were going 
to raise the standard of education. Behold ! Every one of our teachers is now the holder of 
a First-Class Honours degree!” 

So it will be with a Ministry of Fine Arts. They will say, for example, to shopkeepers 
throughout the country, “‘ Your window is a disgraceful and abhorrent sight ! You must 
apply forthwith, on the prescribed form to be obtained at any post-office, to the National 
School of Art, who will supply you with a First-Class Honours Graduate who will proceed 
to show you how to dress your window.” And accordingly the shop-window of the future 
will have a similar esthetic effect as that of a modern wallpaper design (a product, by the 
way, of the Ministry of Education). 

Sir, I fear you have taken hold of the wrong end of the stick. Reformation such as you 
desire cannot come by Act of Parliament ; it can only come by steady growth with possibly 
a few violent eruptions. The people of this country must be brought to such a state of mind 
that they cannot walk along Oxford Street or Regent Street without an overwhelming desire 
to smash all the windows and lynch the individuals responsible for those windows, that 
they cannot handle coin of the realm or postage-stamps without intense loathing. "That 
time may come with the millennium—certainly not before. . .. —Yours, etc., 


77 Gillott Road, Birmingham. W. E. THoRNEYCROFT, 


[We didn’t suggest that Whitehall should interfere with shop-windows, but that a 


responsible authority should supervise the zsthetic side of our already immense State 
production.—EDIToR. | 


| 
| 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF MODERN AUTHORS 
DAVID HERBERT LAWRENCE 


Verse and Drama 
LOVE POEMS AND OTHERS. Duckworth. 1913. 
THE WIDOWING OF MRS. HOLROYD. A Drama in Three Acts. Duckworth. 1914. 
[Printed at Norwood, Mass. Introduction by Edwin Bjérkman.] 
AMORES: POEMS. Duckworth. 1916. 
LOOK! WE HAVE COME THROUGH! Chatto & Windus. 1917 
[Poems.] 
NEW POEMS. Secker. 1918. 
BAY: A BOOK OF POEMS. Beaumont. 1919. 
[Limited to 200 copies. ] 
TOUCH AND GO. A Play in Three Acts. Daniel. 1920. 
[No. 2 of Plays for a People’s Theatre.] 


Prose 

THE WHITE PEACOCK. Heinemann. 10911. 
THE TRESPASSER. Duckworth. 1912. 
SONS AND LOVERS. Duckworth. 1913. 
THE PRUSSIAN OFFICER AND OTHER STORIES. Duckworth. 1914. 
THE RAINBOW. Methuen. 115. 

[Suppressed.] 
TWILIGHT IN ITALY. Duckworth. 1916. 

[Short sketches.] 

JAMES STEPHENS 


Verse 
INSURRECTIONS. Dublin: Maunsel. 1912. 
THE HILL OF VISION. Dublin: Maunsel. 1912. 
FIVE NEW POEMS. At the Sign of the Flying Fame. 1913. 
[One of the Flying Fame Booklets, with decorations by Lovat Fraser.] 
SONGS FROM THE CLAY. Macmillan. 1915. 
THE ADVENTURES OF SEAMAS BEG. THE ROCKY ROAD TO DUBLIN. 
Macmillan. 1915. 
GREEN BRANCHES. Dublin and London: Maunsel. 1916. 
REINCARNATIONS. Macmillan. 1918. 
' [Some of his verse has also appeared on Broadsides published by the Cuala Press, 


Dundrum.] ‘3 
rose 


THE CROCK OF GOLD. Macmillan. 1912. 
THE CHARWOMAN’S DAUGHTER. Macmillan. 1912. 
HERE ARE LADIES. Macmillan. 1913. 
[Tales.] 
THE DEMI-GODS. Macmillan. 1914. 
THE INSURRECTION IN DUBLIN. Dublin and London: Maunsel. 1916. 
HUNGER. A Dublin Story. By James Esse. Candle Press: Dublin. 1918. 
[He has edited the Poetical Works of Thomas MacDonagh.] 
2C 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


THE SHORT NOVEL 


HERE are in the tradition of French literature two ways of treating the 

novel, two sorts of novels which differ inwardly in their nature and out- 

wardly in their length. There is the long novel, in several volumes, and there 

is the short novel. It goes without saying that these two kinds of novel both 
exist everywhere ; but in France the second is particularly connected with the general 
characteristics of our literature. It is obvious that, from the Grand Cyrus and the 
Clélie of Mademoiselle de Scudéry to fean-Christophe and A la Recherche du Temps 
perdu, we have not lacked great novels in ten volumes. We might apply to them the 
word which Vogué applied to Tolstov’s War and Peace, when he called it une somme, 
the sum of the life of an epoch or of a human life. But our need of rapidity, of synthesis, 
of composition, does not allow us to enjoy these long works without reserve. What 
remains of the immense production of novels during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is three little books of a hundred pages each—the Princesse de Cléves, Manon 
Lescaut, Candide. 

Even to-day, after the nineteenth century has produced in the field of the novel 
works of all dimensions, we have kept a predilection for composed and concentrated 
narratives, which import into the novel some of the qualities of classic tragedy and 
Dutch painting. We place in the first rank the writers who excel in this form, and they 
have far fewer opponents than the painters of huge frescoes. We are grateful to them 
for the expenditure of time from which they relieve us, for all the sacrifices they have 
made in order to reduce themselves to what is essential. When one of the Lettres 
Pravinciales was longer than the others Pascal excused himself, saying that he had 
not had time to make it shorter. This is a characteristic expression of a French 
literary artist. 

The minimum of space with the maximum of effect—this is what we like in 
Mérimée, who is a master of narrative and would be among the most perfect writers 
of his kind if his style were on a level with his other qualities. Last year, the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of his death, produced many articles on him, which showed 
that he continued to be keenly appreciated. M. Charles Du Bos wrote some of the 
most interesting, which he has just collected in a volume under the title Notes sur 
Meérimee. 

The great success of the novels of the brothers Tharaud, the delicate pleasure given 
by the short tales La Maitresse Servante, ! Ombre de la Croix, Un Royaume de Dieu, 
recall to us in a certain degree these qualities. And to-day it is again a quality of 
this kind, the quality of a subtle artist who knows how to enclose much in a small 
space, that we find in M. Jean Schlumberger’s new novel, Un Homme Heureux, which 
has just been published by the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 


* * % * * * 


In all his work, which is made up of a few little volumes, composed with long care, 
M. Jean Schlumberger has aimed at concision as the supreme elegance. Well, con- 
cision is, above all, the quality of the dramatic artist. There are novels which spare 
the reader’s time and others which demand and exploit in full freedom. And both 
very long and very short novels may equally be masterpieces. But the dramatic art 
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cannot permit itself the liberty of length. It must be sparing with the time of 
the spectator and it must keep him unceasingly interested : this is indeed one of 
the commonplaces of dramatic criticism. He who has a taste for concision has one 
of the qualities necessary for becoming a dramatic author. And this is in fact the 
case of M. Jean Schlumberger, who is one of the authors of the Vieux-Colombier, 
where this year his La Mort de Sparte was played. 

It appears as if one of the reasons which made him choose this subject may have 
been the fact that no people better than the Spartans could give him an appropriate 
occasion and frame for using on the stage the utmost possible concision. It seemed 
to him that laconic speeches would be peculiarly in place in the mouths of 
Lacedemonians. The piece was successful, as was, before the war, his other piece, 
Les Fils Louverné. And yet it would seem that up to now M. Schlumberger has been 
more at home in the novel than in the theatre. 

The novels of M. Schlumberger might bear the title which M. Paul Bourget gave 
to one of his collections of stories (the collection containing perhaps the best thing 
he has written—the tale, a hundred pages long, called ? Echéance) : Drames de Famille. 
But they belong to a different type of art. M. Bourget’s family dramas are romantic 
dramas, conceived in accordance with all the rules of the genre, having complicated 
plots ; while M. Schlumberger deals only with interior dramas, in which the action 
takes place in the thoughts and wills of the character, so that he reduces the romantic 
invention of the story to a minimum. 

To be more precise, his first novel, /’Jnquiéte Patermté, was a novel of fatherhood, 
and so also is this latest, Un Homme Heureux. 

Un Homme Heureux is, in a hundred and fifty pages, the story which a father tells 
of his own life to his son to help him to find his way and to live in his turn. His hero, 
Blaise Eydieu, is what the world calls a happy man. He is a rich manufacturer who has 
found ready-made for him a considerable fortune and a powerful and solid place in 
the industrial world ; he has married a wife whom he loves tenderly and he has enjoyed 
all the possible gratifications of husband and father. While he is in the full force of 
youth life opens broad and beautiful before him and his. But it is with a happy man 
as with a happy people. A happy people, it is said, is that which has no history. And 
sometimes a happy people is discontented with its dull happiness, wishes to have a 
history, to take risks, to emerge from its happiness. This is what happens to Blaise 
Eydieu. He has been brought up by a mother who has in part secured for him this 
happy, ready-made life, this life without a history in which she would have him live 
contented. But his family has a history and his father also. His father had an 
adventurous youth, a sad and passionate life, which has not given him happiness. 
When the son learns this and sees clearly the history of his family he feels that he has 
no part in it, that he has not shared the tragedy, the adventures, or the risks of his 

father. His happiness weighs on him, seems to him a false happiness made up of 
~ abdication and diminished life. He understands the truth that a happy man like 
himself is not a complete man and could not come to the end of his days with the 
certitude of having lived a true human life. He ends by imposing his way of thinking 
on his wife, and, after a family struggle, with her consent he goes to America without 
money, there to lead for two years a life of labour, toil and danger. 

He will thus gain an experience of his own. He will have lived. He will have passed 
through poverty and sorrow. He will, not only in the material but also in the moral 
sense, have “ earned his own living.” Experience tests him severely. His family 
happiness is partly broken. It does not matter. When he writes this confession for 
his son, now grown up, the son is in Russia after having received a virile education 
which has disposed him to wandering and the running of risks. And Blaise Eydieu 
knows that he renewed in that earlier time, by his decision to go away, to escape from 
his happiness, a virile tradition which was the salt of his family. ‘‘ The whole life 
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of a family,” he says, “ centred about me. The experiences of two generations 
contradicted one another, rejected one another, completed one another. This kind of 
debate is never closed. You will take it up again where I leave it, or your children 
will take it up against you.” 

Such is the general theme of the novel, but on this theme M. Schlumberger has 

composed, with deep and patient art, a complex music. In little space he has 
drawn admirably a considerable number of characters. I know few small books 
which give such an impression of richness and which weigh heavier in the hand. 
A first reading does not exhaust it, and a part of the pleasure that one feels at the end 
of the first reading lies in the certainty one has of finding the same pleasure, intact 
but still richer, in a second. 
__I do not know whether Un Homme Heureux was written during the war or since 
the war. Although the author makes no allusion to it, I believe that those who have 
gone through the war, who have lived for vears the life of soldiers, will recognise 
in the psychology of this book many things which touch their deepest feelings. 
Blaise Eydieu did not wish to be a happy man, because he wished to live a true human 
life. The five years of war have imposed the course he chose on the whole of a 
generation. The labour, poverty, and danger which he went to America to seek, so 
as not to waste himself in the tepidity of habit and easy happiness—these things 
became for five years the normal life of humanity and have given it all its value and 
inspired it with virile energy. Although it is tinged, in many pages, with the most 
delicate femininity, M. Schlumberger’s book is the novel of virility. It might be called 
the novel of the restoration of the masculine spirit in a family which tends to 
femininity. It turns against all romanticism. It makes us understand the homage 
which in his Mort de Sparte M. Schlumberger pays, as formerly M. Barrés, to the 
genius of Lacedemonia. 


ALBERT THIBAUDET 
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A LETTER FROM AMERICA 


S. Yarmouth, Mass., April 


F there is uncertainty in England as to whether the “boom” in poetry is now 

at last on the wane or not, how much greater is the uncertainty in America ! 

In the mere geographical concentration of English literary affairs the English 

diagnostician has a salient advantage. London is, for literary affairs, England— 
a heart always beating for the stethoscope. But in America we have no such convenient 
heart. The pulse is perhaps loudest in New York, but it is loud enough, certainly, 
in Chicago and Boston and St. Louis ; loud enough again, with a kind of distributed 
_ loudness, in the expanse of California. What is worse is one’s disconcerting discovery 
that the pulse of Chicago does not at all synchronise with that of New York, 
nor that of New York with Boston. The pulses are, in many respects, those of 
separate organisms: these cities are in fact the “capitals” of literary countries 
quite distinct. 

Of the “ boom ” in American poetry, then, whose opinion shall we accept ? Not 
only are the various literary centres geographically sequestered, but their sequestration 
has itself, naturally enough, made possible a sharper differentiation of species. 
Homogeneity within the clique, heterogeneity as between one clique and another, 
have both been fostered, and every clique has its retainers, gentlemen very quick on 
the critical trigger. Thus it is that it is very difficult to diagnose at the moment the 
condition of the poetic “ boom.” A critic of traditionalist affiliations will say that the 
“new ” poetry movement is senescent. Mr. Braithwaite, the indefatigable anthologist, 
who was for a while awed by the “ new ”’ poets (Mr. Masters, Miss Lowell, Mr. Sand- 
burg, Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Kreymborg, and others), has clearly decided that the new 
poets are no longer dangerous, and loses no opportunity to sharpshoot : only yesterday, 
reviewing Mr. 'I’. S. Eliot’s Poems, he set up Mr. Eliot as a type of the new poet, and 
courageously, if a shade indiscriminately, knocked him down by comparing his 
attitude to that “ of a monkey in a cage.”’ This is engaging, not as criticism, but as a 
symptom. It sheds light on what one cannot but regard as a marked disposition, 
recently, of the editors of Poetry, the Chicago periodical, to give their pages a subdued 
tone suggestively different from the tone of those pages four or five years ago. This, 
in turn, sheds light on the rapid increase in influence of the poetry magazine called 
Contemporary Verse, published in Philadelphia by Dr. Charles Wharton Stork, a 
magazine well filled each month with verse technically sound, and distinctly, if 
undistinguishedly, in the decorative tradition. And this, too, calls one’s attention to 
the fact that while volumes of verse continue to fall from our presses with a sound 
that Niagara might envy, they are volumes for the most part of inconspicuous merit 
and conspicuous sentimentality. If any poetic boom is on the wane here, therefore, 
I think we may say that in the opinion of most it is the boom of the new poetry. 

Well, why should the tone of Poetry, in Chicago, be subdued, or why should 
“Contemporary Verse, until recently a spindling and intermittent periodical, suddenly 
begin, almost luxuriantly, to thrive ? The answer is complex. It is, of course, obvious 
- enough, to begin with, that the “new ” poets have noticeably, in the last two years, failed 
in production. There have been exceptions—Can Grande’s Castle, by Miss Amy Lowell, 
was a brilliant performance ; The Tree of Life, by Mr. John Gould Fletcher, contained 
fine things ; Merlin, by Edwin Arlington Robinson (who, however, can only with 
reservations be termed one of the new poets), was distinguished ; Minna and Myself, 
by Mr. Maxwell Bodenheim, was a volume of delicate and charming free verse which 
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deserved more attention than it received. But this is, after all, a rather nugatory 
contribution for two years. How meagre a showing in comparison with the full cry 
of the years 1915, 1916, 1917, when the Imagist Anthologies, the Others Anthologies 
and the best work of Mr. Frost, Mr. Masters, Miss Lowell, Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Lindsay, 
Mr. Robinson, and Mr. Sandburg was appearing ! It is to this fact, I think, that much 
of the present reaction is attributable. This astonishing chorus burst upon us, 
unexpectedly, from nowhere : we could hardly have been more surprised had we 
encountered a corybantic procession in Fifth Avenue. Nobody had foreseen such a 
thing ; its origins were obscure. It did not relate clearly to anything in our literary 
past. Not easily, at any rate, could one discover a natural source for the phenomenon, 
or say of it that if it had given us this particular group of poets it might well go on and 
give us another. Was the thing indigenous—or was it an importation ? Was it merely 
an accident, not likely to be repeated ? And were the “ motives ” of the new poets, 
in so far as they were consciously elaborated and preached, in the last analysis destined 
to sterility ? oe 

It is, I suppose, an unconscious fear of the latter possibility that depresses the 
editors of Poetry, and an unconscious perception of deterioration. Deterioration there 
has, alarmingly enough, been. Of all the younger poets who first appeared on the 
vaudeville stage of the Others Anthologies, only Mr. Kreymborg and Mr. Bodenheim 
have evinced the will and the ability to grow, and neither of them has as yet grown 
very far. Mr. Wallace Stevens, a poet of a productiveness even smaller than that of 
your Mr. Hodgson, has given us nothing recently; and Mr. T. S. Eliot, who, 
“ crossed ”? for a moment by the genius of modern French poetry, delighted us with 
Prufrock and The Portrait of a Lady, has now for five years given us little but evidence 
of a progressive desiccation. No doubt, with regard to all these poets, it was 
presumptuous to expect too much ; but the public always expects too much, and it 
has been easy for such critics as Dr. Stork and Mr. Braithwaite, in the circum- 
stances, to take advantage of the public disappointment. “‘ See,” say these critics in 
effect, ‘“‘ what your newness has brought you ; after three years you have nothing more 
to say. Your principles, supposing that you had any, were obviously specious, for they 
have ended in premature barrenness, and all that is left to you is sound and fury, or 
the conscious antics of the mountebank whose eye is on the crowd.” 

It would appear, then, that the ‘‘ new ” poets have their backs to the wall? .. . Ido 
not think so. The fact is, of course, that their position was never stronger : they have, 
in fact—incredible as it may seem in so short a time—been accepted. Lectures on 
them may be heard in our most staid of universities—lectures which rather bore the 
undergraduate, it is true, for the American undergraduate is the darling of conservatism. 
No, the “new” poets are not yet dead. The “‘ movement” is less noisy than it was three 
years ago for the very simple reason that noise is no longer necessary. The audience 
has been obtained ; the “‘ poster ” stage of the recruiting has been concluded. The 
““ newness ”’ of the new poets has now been almost completely forgotten, and the public 
looks almost unblinkingly at free verse, or polyphonic prose, or the most evanescent 
of symbolisms, or the rawest of realisms. . . . It has learned to be pluralistic in its 
interests and to hear without prejudice. It is prepared to listen amusedly to 
Mr. Kreymborg, reciting to the accompaniment of a “ mandolute,” or to impersonate 
lions for Mr. Lindsay. . . . 

Is the new American poetry lacking in magic, dramatic or colouristic or contem- 
plative ? I do not think so. One would not presume to say of contemporary American 
poetry that it is great; no one knows. One perceives its faults clearly enough ; 
it has, for the most part, the defects, as it has the merits, of improvisation. Much 
of it is diffuse or downright amateurish. Conspicuous in this respect is the later work 
of Mr. Masters. But through almost all of the work of such poets as I have mentioned - 
runs a quality of magic, diversely arrived at and diversely coloured—often, no doubt, 
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inapprehensible for anyone not a native, who does not speak our racy idiom, but none 
the less real and persistent. It is in Miss Lowell’s 


My nerves sting at a spatter of rain on the shutters, 
And I am uneasy with the thrusting of green shoots 
Outside, in the night. 
it is in Mr. Fletcher’s 
And now the lowest pine-branch 
Is drawn across the disk of the sun. . . 
Old friends who will forget me soon, 
I must go on 
Towards those blue death-mountains I have forgot so long. 
It is in Mr. Frost’s 
She put out her hand 
Among the harp-like morning-glory strings, 
Taut with the dew from garden-bed to eaves, 
As if she played unheard the tenderness 
That wrought on him. 
It is in Mr. Stevens’s 
She dreams a little, and she feels the dark 
Encroachment of that old catastrophe, 
As a calm darkens among water-lights. 
The pungent oranges and bright, green wings 
Seem things in some procession of the dead, 
Winding across wide water, without sound. 


Such instances might be multiplied, but it is my purpose rather to indicate than prove. 
Such passages as these do not, I think, make easy the charge of sensationalism against 
our ‘‘new”’ poetry; they do not bear out the plea that it is always rhetorical or sterile. 
It is of course true that there have been elements of the bizarre and sensational 
in the movement, and that at the outset it was these, rather than other elements, that 
caught the public attention. But Spoon River is no longer read because of its novelty ; 
it is read because it “ fixes”? a moment in the history of the Middle West. The 
charlatanisms, the mere pranks, the freaks, of the early days of the movement have 
been starved to death, and as time goes onthe publicturns its attention more intelligently 
to those virtues of the new poetry which were at first less obvious simply because 
they were subtler. It is only now beginning to be perceived that Mr. Frost is a 
symbolist, making of New England folk and hill his symbols, by turns gnarled and 
exquisite. Even more slowly will come a hearing for Mr. Fletcher, or Mr. Stevens, 
or Mr. Bodenheim, so stubborn, here, is the dogma that poetry must have, and 
have explicitly, a moral or social or intellectual import. That poetry should merely 
play with ideas instead of preaching them—this appears to most of our critics a kind 
of blasphemy. They want an Ode to Duty or a Man with the Hoe. “ Amen!” they cry 
to the young poet who described Mr. Fletcher’s symphonies as “ a rainbow—broken.’ 
They would probably add that what was worse was the fact that the rainbow had no 
maxim inscribed on it in letters of fire—not even a Lasciate ogni speranza. 
What the critic reaches ultimately is a middle-ground position—it is clear enough 
that the poetic movement which began in 1914 has lost much of its impetus, and that 
“for the moment its chief personages seem to have little more to say. But it is also 
to be remembered that owing to these personages American poetry can perhaps 
never again revert to the Longfellow-Stedman tradition. A new irony, a new humour, 
a new colour have been given to it. And if we may say that during the last year or so 
we have reluctantly observed the slow descent of a curtain, it is the curtain, there is 
reason to believe, only for the first act : more is to come. And the first act itself has 
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ARCHITECTURE 


HE new and considerably enlarged edition of Sir Thomas Jackson’s work on 

Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture* affords an opportunity of learning 

or renewing one’s previous knowledge of this period of architectural history 

ina very delightful way, and of realising through the medium of illustrations 
how full of life and beauty these buildings are. Yet I think the work has a greater 
significance than this. It inspires an interest in architecture which extends beyond 
the study of the past to a hope for a future that will equal in excellence the schools 
described in it. It is this suggestion of future possibilities which I find so enticing 
that I cannot resist formulating here the train of thought which the work has started 
in my mind. 

In examining the actual buildings of various ages, more particularly when they 
appear in quick succession on the pages of a book, the amateur is struck by the great 
difference between the “‘ styles,” and he is apt to forget that each building was not 
remarkable in its own age for originality of construction or for the manner of its 
decoration. Particn!ar examples might have seemed out of the common because 
they displayed an exceptional perfection of finish, because they were built to enclose 


areas unusually great, or because they were decorated with a wealth of ornament — 
beyond the means of the ordinary citizen. But they would never have attracted — 


attention because they exhibited an unusual style. In most cases, too, the genius of 
the artist employed was not greater than that of his contemporaries. In a word, the 
amateur forgets that these buildings were nothing more than expressions of the 
constructive methods and craftsmanship common in their day. There was no more 
consciousness of style in them than there now is in the design of a motor-’bus 
whose greater size and different shape are accepted as inevitable. I am inclined to 
emphasize this point because I believe that it is only under a similar stimulus that it 
is possible for any generation, our own included, to take its part in producing a fine 
architecture. 

The attempts made to recreate a living beauty in the architecture of the nineteenth 
century by imitating the dead styles have proved that, even with a full knowledge 
of their nature and details, it is hopeless to expect from this method of design more 
than do the men of-letters from essays in Greek or Latin. The best that can be said 
for such work is that they exhibit much learning in the medium employed. Even 
this parallel is not exactly applicable to architecture, because, while success in letters 
depends on the talent of one individual alone, in architecture it is derived from the 
intuition and knowledge of a designer interpreted by an army of craftsmen familiar 
only with the tools of its own time, and a crowd of manufacturers whose methods 
differ from those of any other period. There is another factor that makes it impossible 
to achieve fine architecture by reproducing the forms of the past, and it is one that 
seems to me to he conclusive, namely, that imitation can never be an expression of 
art. And in saying this I must distinguish between the imitation that aims at repro- 
ducing the forms of a definite period and that which takes place almost unconsciously 
in the gradual development of a living art in the offices and workshops of its followers. 

I should like some day to analyse the conditions which existed during the growth 
of the finest architectures that the world has seen and which helped to create their 
peculiar perfection. A consideration of these conditions seems to reveal that the art of 


* Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture. By Sir Thomas Jackson. Published by the 
Cambridge University Press. £4 45. 
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building has at one time reached its highest level through the successive application 
of subtle refinements to well-understood and almost fixed forms, while at another 

_time it is through the use of constructive methods which each builder in turn applied 
in a more and more daring manner, still employing the decorative motives of his 
immediate predecessors, modifying them so that they became part of his own work. 
The temples of the Periclean period are examples of the first and the cathedrals of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of the second conditions. During these periods 
there was no conscious attempt to apply or modify any other forms, whether construc- 
tive or decorative, than those which were inherited by each generation. Following 
this thought further I am tempted to suggest that in ages of great material and spiritual 
development ambitious daring and emotional invention will be the predominating 
notes of true architecture; while during a time when civilisation has crystallised, 

_ when the changes of custom are slow or almost imperceptible, architecture will express 
intellectual subtlety and a love of refinement. During times of social upheaval 
traditions are roughly shaken ; foreign or subject methods break into the conventions 
and a variety of forms materialise, of which some are checked at birth, some are 
interrupted in full career, while only the fittest or most fortunate reach maturity. 
The architecture described in Sir Thomas Jackson’s volumes is of this kind. The 
builders were filled with the memory of a great past, a memory that is conveyed from 
generation to generation in the life and language of the people and not revived by 
scientific examination of the works belonging to that past. 

I think the men who built the basilican churches of Ravenna believed that they 
were bringing the architecture of Rome again to life. But since they relied on con- 
structive methods that had received new vigour from sources foreign to Rome, and 
since they used materials whose variety was limited, they produced an architecture 
which had a fresh though perhaps a barbaric beauty. 

Sir Thomas Jackson traces the ancestry of these buildings with the certain touch 
of a learned antiquary. In his opening chapters he shows how under the very varied 
needs of the Roman Empire buildings with quite new forms were planned, how 
the Roman covered huge areas with barrel-vaults of brick and concrete, how he left 
the decoration of these buildings to the Greek, bidding him, in tones that may not have 
been altogether free from contempt, apply to this part of the work the refinement 
and culture of his people. In considering the result of this combination we are struck 
to-day by the power and vigour of the walls and vaults that bear the shell of decoration 
rather than by the decoration. And with this point in mind I would draw the reader’s 
attention to the parallel that exists to-day. For is it not customary at the present time 
to direct the architect to clothe the modern structure in the dress of some period 
alien to our own age and manner? And then, when this has been done, does not 
the building derive its individuality from the manner of its construction rather than 
from the facing with which it is disguised ? The similarity between the rapid changes 

of our own age and those of the first two hundred years of the Christian era is aptly 
expressed by our author, for when he refers to these two centuries he writes, “ For 
the various requirements of a larger civic life, a vast and ever-growing population, 
and a more complex state of society, something very different ”’ (from the architecture 
of Greece) ‘‘ was wanted, something less costly in labour and material less rigid in 
_ detail, and admitting of ample liberty of plan and construction.” On considering his 
works it appears that had the Roman been unfettered by his belief in the perfection 
of the Greek tradition he would not have turned to that nation for inspiration in the 
decoration of his own buildings ; indeed, had he been free forms more appropriate 
to his methods would have been devised at an early date and his buildings would in 
consequence have held the imagination of succeeding peoples as much by reason of 
the inventive genius shown on the surface of their walls as by the power of construction 
which is everywhere manifest. And is not architectural development to-day hindered 
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in like manner ? Does not the knowledge of many styles distract the architect so that 
the beauties latent in the current forms of construction are ignored or undiscovered ? 
I think that, unless the reader of books like the one we are considering is aware of 
the dangers of reproduction, works of this sort can become actively harmful. In a word, 
the student of histories of architecture should read them not with a view to appro- 
priating the forms he finds there to his own use, but rather with the intention of 
learning how the difficulties of other ages were met, so that in his turn he may be able 
to give his work the certain touch that shows neither any desire for self-conscious 
originality nor any deliberate imitation. All architecture should be ruled by reason, 
some will be fired by imagination. 

Perhaps the phase of Romanesque architecture that catches the imagination as 
much as any other is the group of buildings which came into existence in Syria during 
the early centuries of our era. This may be because so little is generally known of 
them. These buildings are said to show a distinctive individuality which might have 
developed into a style as fine as that of any of the great schools of architecture had 
not Persian invasion interfered with its growth and the triumph of Islam suddenly 
brought it to an end. The two diagrams with which Sir Thomas Jackson illustrates 
the buildings do them little justice. I wish he could have added photographs of the 
ruined churches at Kalbozy and Jebel Simaan. Yet even without examples of the 
first quality our interest is excited. Sir Thomas Jackson writes of the influence which 
this group had on the development of Byzantine architecture in the following words : 
““ We may, however, recognise an Oriental influence in the gradual adoption in 
Constantinople and the nearer provinces of the domed church on a plan more or less 
square, in preference to the older basilican type ; and this may be traced back through 
Asia Minor to the old Greek Kingdom of the Seleucidz, which in its turn was affected 
by the schools of Persia and the East. It was also perhaps the Syrian school of Asia 
Minor that set the example of frank abandonment of the classic orders.” 

No reference to the volumes is complete without some notice of the careful account 
which is given of St. Sophia. It is well known that the author has devoted much 
thought to its condition. His conclusions are interesting and valuable. Mention of this 
building reminds me of the alarming rumours of restoration that were abroad immedi- 
ately after the war. There was then an almost indecent scramble on paper for the 
control of this building. I confess I would rather that this church were neglected by 
the ‘Turk than restored by the Christian. It is a building that belongs to humanity, 
and in due time I hope the repair and upkeep of it will be entrusted to a group of 
artists chosen from all Europe because of their experience and known good sense. 

The two volumes under review contain some three hundred and twenty plates, 
cuts, and diagrams. Some of these are reproductions of well-chosen photographs and 
some of delightful drawings by the author. The coloured plates are not so satisfactory 
as the other illustrations. These volumes will undoubtedly become an acknowledged 
work of reference, and I should like to add that the thanks of a very large public are 
due to Sir Thomas Jackson. 


A. R. POWYS 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 1921 


ANCHESTER is to be congratulated on having acquired Mr. Henry 

Lamb’s painting of a dressing-station on the Struma (461), and, I 

suppose, the Academy on hanging it, for it is one of the few pictures at 

the exhibition which display any vitality of imagination and to which 

one finds oneself returning. Its attraction has no direct connection with the war subject, 
_but lies more in the landscape and in the grouping of the soldiers than in their 
occupation. The contrast between the beauty of the country scenery and this occupation 
is, of course, a real feature of war, but the picture does not happen to dwell on this 
contrast, and there is no reason why it should. The soldiers, however, who fill most 
of the canvas, have not got any very definite significance other than that of an incidental 
group of people, while they do include a large amount of general detail which is not 
seen with the imagination. It is there because Mr. Lamb had to paint a war subject. 
In fact Mr. Lamb has neither excluded altogether nor altogether dominated his subject. 

Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s Durham, which is going to Melbourne, belongs to his best 
work. He depicts the tall and dim interior of a church graphically and without senti- 
mentality, yet there is still a certain formalism lurking in the description. This is 
particularly evident in the too neat placing of the figures, which is the product not 
of the imagination, but of some kind of scientific short cut. 

Sir W. Orpen’s ability in creating Tableaux Vivants is unsurpassed. He puts into his 
portraits everything one might observe in an observant and prosperous moment, and 
he holds the details together with great skill. He does all that Herkomer ever tried 
to do and does it better. His picture of the chef of a Parisian hotel (115) is, however, 
in a different class. There are glimpses of beauty in the head and the white jacket, 
but I doubt whether they are enough to justify such a large and imposing canvas. 

Mr. Munnings has a representative picture in No. 82, which, as usual, gratifies our 
immediate superficial sensibility and evades any deeper problems. In No. 66 Mr. 
Connard attempts with deliberate but slippery emphasis to get that impression of 
many simultaneous rich colours which Constable hinted at in some of his sketches. 

The exhibition is, on the whole, an improvement. There are fewer shockers and 
fewer pictures, and it is hoped that the Academy authorities will stick to their decision 
to hang only two a line. But they still have a long way to go before they can claim 
to be the patrons of British artistic genius. They still prefer talent to originality. For 
instance, would they have hung, if the artist had been an Englishman, Mr. Piotvowski’s 

--interesting macabre work which is shown at the International ? I think not. They are 
to be congratulated on their tardy election of Augustus John as an Associate. Mr. John 
is not an exhibitor. 


Pictures of the Belvoir Hunt and other Scenes of English Country 
Life by A. J. Munnings. Alpine Club Gallery 


ND who of all our many painters who have loved such scenes has painted them 
so movingly as Mr. Munnings?” . . . ‘“‘ Somebody ought to have put all these 
scenes into poems, and now Mr. Munnings has beaten us.”’ So writes Mr. John 
Masefield in a “ foreword.” If one does not altogether agree with him, it is not 
because one does not share his passion for the “ lovely various English landscape.” 
Place Mr. Munnings’s No. 44, The River at Dedham, beside a similar painting by 
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Constable. I defy Mr. Masefield to say that the Munnings is the equal of the Constable. 
It is, of course, strongly under Constable’s influence. That does not matter. But it is 
also not more than a facile watering down of Constable. That does matter. 

Mr. Munnings’s landscapes and landscape backgrounds are pleasant enough, but 
they are always washed with the same crépe-de-Chine sentiment ; they are softly 
slipshod. Landscape is, however, with him a side-show. Foremost come his animals 
and then his gipsies and hunting-folk. Do any of these justify Mr. Masefield’s fulsome 
eulogy ? 

hehe opinion, no. Undoubtedly the horses are far more convincing and individual 
than anything else ; the people, including the gipsies, are just journalistic local colour, 
loose-strung, sleek adjectives. But even the horses and that luscious bull cannot 
withstand the test of familiarity. Their glossiness and litheness of muscle attract at 
first and readily, because they are statements of what we have ourselves noticed and 
admired. But they contain no original research ; they are just those floating emotion- 
alised adjectives which form the general, standardised xsthetic consciousness, the 
created as contrasted with the creative. 


Tyros and Portraits by Wyndham Lewis 


R. WYNDHAM .LEWIS invariably displays a combination of great self- 

confidence and of explicit modesty. There is rarely any lack of confidence 
either in his pictorial work or in his written prefaces. But he never fails to add as a 
sort of footnote to his prefaces that his pictorial work is ‘‘ experimental.” It is not 
clear whether the intention is to disarm criticism, or to excuse defects, or to draw some 
distinction between different kinds of incomplete success. It is not clear, in fact, what 
is the exact significance of this idea of experimental art. All art worthy the name is 
an attempt of some sort at original expression and in that sense is experimental. But 
either the attempt succeeds, in which case it is more than experimental, or it is a 
failure, either part or wholly, and little is gained by repeating, what is obvious, that 
it involved an effort or experiment. 

It is true that there is a class of pictures which are not clearly mere superficial 
derivations, and yet do not arouse any enthusiasm for something felt to be a new 
development and concentration of our own sensibilities. They leave us puzzled and 
uncertain and call for further study. And it is true that Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s work 
does often fall within this uncertain category. But the uncertainty is in us and not 
_ in the work, and we never remain satisfied with it. We want always to clinch the 
point and decide whether the work is really good or not. 

It is not meant that Mr. Lewis’s vertical or cubist propensities require special 
elucidation. The doubt is not as to the meaning of his sometimes arbitrary planes 
and angular contrivances, the meaning being understood as some special zsthetic 
theory. The cubist theory is now quite familiar, and is either accepted or disputed. 
I dispute it, and I am glad to see that Mr. Lewis is obviously moving away from it. 
But he is still partially under its influence—for instance, in the emphatic tripartite 
division of the planes of the forehead of the statuesque lady called ‘“ Praxitella.” 
This is without significance. Moreover, while Mr. Lewis carefully sculpts his indi- 
vidual planes, he fails to co-ordinate and define them properly. Praxitella’s nose is less 
prominent than her left cheekbone, and in vain do we try to analyse her sleeves. 

But there is a significance in his work other than that of the vorticist or plastic 
theory ; there is a human emotion which is struggling to get expression, and this is 
what presents a problem of interest. 

Mr. Lewis directed attention in his prefatory note to a particular kind of raw satire 
which was often latent in his work, but now has become conscious and deliberate. 
This does not at present constitute his best work, which is undoubtedly his drawings. 
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These are more or less based on direct observation before his zstheticism has come 
into play. But even they are not free from virtuosity. That Mr. Lewis has got a vein 
_of satire is evident from the occasional flashes in his writing. But it becomes overlaid 
' with a tortuous braggadocio, an excess of expressiveness. This failing is not confined 
to the satire : it is the chief defect of all his pictorial work. 

To put it briefly, Mr. Lewis is very forceful and sarcastic in his intentions, but 
not in the substance of his imagination. He wills to be very powerful and vivid, but 
it is a will mainly exerted towards a general idea and results in the mere externalisation 
of the statement, “ I am going to be forceful.” Consequently, instead of being attracted 
by some objective image, we are attracted by the drama of the artist’s own psychological 
struggle to express himself. And this struggle is morbid rather than amusing, hectic 
rather than masterful. The suggestion has been made that Mr. Lewis is a writer 
rather than a painter ; hence it argued the restless generality of his paintings. But 
a general idea is no better in descriptive literature than in pictures, and I find in 
Mr. Lewis’s written descriptions exactly the same turgid explosiveness as in his 
paintings. For instance, the first part of his prefatory note is unexceptionable, but 
when he embarks on the exposition of the meaning of the Tyro he immediately 
grows self-conscious and assumes a false gusto. 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE PRINT QUARTERLY. Volume VIII, No. 1. English Editor, CAMPBELL 
Dopcson. American Editor, Firzroy CArRINGTON. 


SOME CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH ARTISTS. Birrell & Garnett. 2s. 6d. 


f / ‘HE publication of the Print Quarterly has now been transferred from America to 
England, and it is hoped that the English public will prove worthy of the com- 
pliment. The review is very neatly produced, and manages to pack a lot of matter 
_ into a small space. The present number includes articles on Forain, Tiepolo (etchings), 
Alexander Cozens, and Lumsden. The reproductions of Tiepolo’s etchings are 
particularly striking, and Mr. Oppe’s note on the father of J. Cozens is illuminating. 
Those who are interested in the modern Anglo-French school should get the small 
volume published by Messrs. Birrell & Garnett. It has interesting reproductions 
and an able introductory essay, with which, however, I cannot altogether agree. 
For the sake of comparison, and also because of the intrinsic interest of the series, 
they should also buy the small volumes on contemporary French painters, which the 
Editions de La Nouvelle Revue Francaise are bringing out, particularly the volumes 
on Matisse, Marchand, Friesz, and, when they appear, on Marquet (Jules Romains), 
Derain, and Picasso. They only cost 4 francs. 
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MUSIC 


NEW WORKS 


T the AZolian Hall on April 20th Mr. Edward Clark continued his interesting 
work of introducing new or unfamiliar music to London, this concert 
being devoted chiefly to some products of ‘“‘ The Six,” a set of French 
composers. The first was an Image for eight instruments by Germaine 

Tailleferre ; it was harmlessly fanciful and modestly shallow, as from a later 
Chaminade. Francis Poulene’s Cocardes, which are popular songs made from nonsense 
verse of Jean Cocteau (the only connection between each line being the fact that each 
begins with the ultimate syllable or syllables of the preceding one), are set for voice, 
violin, cornet, trombone, and big drum. That they are clever, even very clever, 
no one would deny, but do we want clever gibberish ? Yet even more inane was 
Darius Milhaud’s Le Beuf sur le Tott, a cinema symphony on South American 
airs. It is impossible to speak in any but vulgar terms of such maddeningly vulgar, 
dreary stuff as this ; only after half-a-dozen brandies-and-sodas, I imagine, could its 
beefy tunes and rampageous discords be enjoyed. In sober truth, there is not a note of 
music in it. Standing apart from all these, and much superior technically though 
perhaps on a similar spiritual plane, were the Conversations of Arthur Bliss. Their 
literal imitation of human sounds and affairs was extraordinarily accurately done, 
and as an experiment in the peculiar qualities of string and wind instruments they 
were very notably successful. 

There has been unusual interest in Miss Ethel Frank’s programmes for her recitals 
at the Queen’s Hall. On April 14th she sang Camille Erlanger’s La Nuit dans L’Isba, 
a song of which the atmosphere is real. The picture is well drawn, though it is not 
original. At this concert Sir Henry Wood’s orchestra performed Busoni’s Rondeau 
Arlequinesque, but on one hearing it is very difficult to appreciate. Its orchestration 
is Sree? bold and sure, though, formally speaking, this is true of .most of his 
work. The appeal it made was curiously unanalysable. There is a cold, detached 
philosophy behind it, and one felt a very keen desire to hear it again. 

It was a gallant conception of Mr. Josef Holbrooke to give (as he said in his 
programme) to Old England “‘ songs in praise of the national tipples,” and certainly 
he could have chosen no finer source of such song than G. K. Chesterton’s Flying 
Inn ; but it was evident at his concert at the Mortimer Hall on April 11th that he 
had missed the essence of these roaring hilarities. Mr. John Goss sang with intense 
but futile endeavour three of Chesterton’s songs—St. George, The Wicked Grocer, 
and Song against Songs—but they were all ruined by the absence of their first 
requirement—a tune. ‘They had energy where impulse was needed, and their ranting 
was never an adequate substitute for eloquence. In Caswallawn, however, which is 
the third of these Sporting Songs (the words are by “ T. E. Ellis”), Mr. Holbrooke 
has written a song of vigorous intent and achieved purpose. After these things he 
introduced Florent Schmidt’s Lied et Scherzo, for horn and pianoforte ; it was an 
unequal work, with passages of ugly stuttering and of a realistic scorn of beauty side 
by side with a few flowing bars where an excellent fusion of the two instruments 
was obtained. 

No better example could be given of the delightful way in which Arthur Bliss is 
exploring the combination of voice and wind instruments than his song The 
Dandelion, which Miss Grace Crawford sang at the first concert of the Guild of 
Players and Singers, given at the Steinway Hall on May 4th. This song, a nursery 
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rhyme, the words of which are by Frances Cornford, is set most charmingly for voice 
_and clarinet alone. The full simplicity of the instrumental accompaniment, the clear 
_ and ceaseless rhythm, and the sonorous climax are alike triumphs of ingenuity. 
Though there was rather a flat care in Sir Henry Wood’s performance of Ravel’s 
Choreographic Poem for Orchestra, La Valse, which was played at Moiseiwitsch’s 
orchestral concert at the Queen’s Hall on May 3rd, the music had enough 
brilliance of its own to make a superficial appeal. The work itself is a tour de 


_ force, being mainly an ironical imitation, with modern harmonies, of the Viennese 
waltz of the last century. 


Performances 


ie appears that the London String Quartet has lately been making a very great 
name abroad, but to me their indulgence at the olian Hall last month in a 
Beethoven Festival Week, during which they played in chronological order the 
seventeen quartets, caused disappointment. The general discipline and finish of this 
Quartet are too well known to need comment here ; but what was chiefly remarkable 
in their playing was the fact that the recently-acquired vigour and assertiveness of 
the first and second violins have caused an unhappy coarsening of the Quartet’s tone. 
There is, in fact, but one of them whose tone remains uniformly good, and he is the 
viola-player, Mr. Waldo Warner. 

However, if one wished to declare how good they remain, one would have but to 
compare them with the Sévcik String Quartet, a body of Czecho-Slovak musicians 
who have played at three of the concerts which the London Chamber Concert Society 
has given at the Wigmore Hall. In their own Novak and Dvorak the impetuous rhythm 
and brusque fire of this Quartet took them through well ; but in stuff more refined or 
of deeper import a thinness of tone and lack of finish were sometimes painfully 
apparent. How far their interpretative and musical sense could wander was seen in 
their rough-riding in Bax’s Quartet in G major and by their erratic intonation and 
lack of pity for the singer in those Elizabethan songs which Goossens has recently 
set with quartet accompaniment. And whether there was actually anything more 
Welsh than the introduction of native tunes in Cyril Jenkins’s two Welsh Landscapes, 
of which they gave a first performance, remains to be heard. 

The rise of Miss Harriet Cohen as an interpreter of Arnold Bax’s pianoforte works 
has been remarkable, but I have never heard her play so finely as she did in the 
Sonata (M.S.) at the Wigmore Hall on April 12th. Her reading of this work, which 
is in one movement, was admirable, and it produced a very different impression from 
that which a previous hearing had made. There is in this sonata a hard, intense purpose, 
more sternly pursued than is usual with Bax, and its grim power was finely shown. 

“At the same hall on April 27th Miss Cohen played with Mr. Laurance 'Turner Bax’s 
Sonata in E major for violin and pianoforte (M.S.). Mr. Turner is a violinist of 
exceptional promise, and though a certain emotional ebullience occasionally obtruded 
itself, the joint performance was on the whole very sensitive. The first movement— 
idyllic e sereno—is marked by Bax’s meandering tendency ; but the second has life, 
and the last is beautiful. 

On the technical side there is little that must not be admired in the art of 
Moiseiwitsch, who played at his orchestral concert at the Queen’s Hall Beethoven’s 
Emperor concerto, Schumann’s in A minor, and Ernest Schelling’s Suite Fantastique 
for pianoforte and orchestra. His finest performance was undoubtedly in the last 
and least considerable concerto, his brilliance here rising to the highest pitch. But 
his interpretations were superficial, for imaginatively he lacks greatness. He appears 
to treat everything from the standpoint of tonal values. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


SONATA NO. 5. For Violin and Pianoforte. By Francis J. Morcan. Goodwin 
& Tabb. 6s. 


LIEBESTRAUM ; SERENADE. By Gustave Rospert. Goodwin & Tabb. 2s. 
and 3s. gd. respectively. 


MEDITERRANEAN; TOCCATA; A HILL TUNE; BURLESQUE. By 
ARNOLD Bax. 2s. each. 


THREE PRELUDES. By GERRARD WILLIAMS. 35. 
COCK AND HARLEQUIN. By Jean Cocteau. The Egoist Press. 35. 6d. 


R. MORGAN’S sonata is scarcely of ambitious intent and is certainly not of 

great import. Its main theme, which is not a pregnant one, is overworked in 
both instruments, the frequent sequences being particularly tedious. Of its movements 
the andante is the best, though here, curiously enough, are abundant clichés. 

Gustave Robert’s Liebestraum for pianoforte is notable for its demonstration of the 
fact that even now some people can make love in accordance with the Liszt tradition : 
one would have thought its sugary platitudes, uttered with every appearance of 
seriousness, impossible in these later days. Much the same may be said of his Serenade, 
which is written for pianoforte, violin, and ’cello ; it has no distinction whatever. 

In Bax’s four pianoforte pieces there is the real stuff of music. The first is 
an exquisite example of his ability to write in other peoples’ languages. Very 
characteristic writing marks the second, which fashions out of some very joyous 
Celtic dance rhythms a brilliantly beautiful piece. The third shows at its best Bax’s 
gift of weaving delicate and individual traceries round his melodies ; for while the 
theme changes from one hand to the other there is an almost ceaseless mist of original 
harmonies. It shows admirably at once his love of, and ability to create, melody 
and his daringly sure harmonies. And in the fourth is an almost perfect instance of 
his finish in satirical imitation. 

Gerrard Williams’s three preludes are called By Haworth Falls, Solitude, and 
Autumn. They are beautifully finished and extremely refined in detail, full of that 
poetic fancy and fluent lyricism from which the majority of this composer’s works 
exhibit. But one feels that the very facility of Williams’s pictorial art, with its 
accompanying absence of the larger imagination, may, if he frequently indulges it, 
eventually cramp him : he is capable of better things. 

There is a little sense in Jean Cocteau’s notes concerning music (translated by 
Rollo H. Myers), but not very much. His book is in effect an apology for those French 
musicians, and particularly for those who have adopted Satie as their master, who 
to-day are noisily confusing the actual with the real. Passionately scorning dreams 
as a source of inspiration, they have discovered that reality exists in the contemned 
places of the earth, and proudly proclaim such truths as “‘ The bad music which 
superior folk despise is agreeable enough. What is disagreeable is their good music.”’ 
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BAO T Rey: 


PARIS AND HELEN. By W. J. Turner. Sidgwick & Jackson. 5s. net. Wne 
hundred copies signed by author, 215. each. 


THE BUZZARDS. By Martin Armstronc. Secker. 5s. 
MORE VERSE. By F. S. Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE. Selected by A. M. With an 
Introduction by Ropert Lynp. Methuen. 6s. 


KEATS : AN ANTHOLOGY. Selected by T. J. Cospen-SaNpERSON. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 8s. 6d. 


M R. TURNER is not unknown in these pages. On the dedicatory page of his new 
book are the initials which appear at the foot of this review. I feel, therefore, 
that for me to discuss the poem at length would be (in the phrase from the Heptalogia) 
“ barely decent, hardly chaste.” I can only say that Mr. Turner’s genius, no longer 
satisfied with short poems, has turned to narrative, and that everybody who cares 
about the prospects of English verse should watch his future development. 

A number of the poems in Mr. Armstrong’s book—notably The Buzzards and 
Miss Thompson Goes Shopping—have been published serially in our own columns. 
He seldom, at present, writes of people: not often of his own experiences in the 
human world. His main theme, present in various vestments, is the beauty of the 
earth and his own sensual and spiritual relation with that. He does not argue or 
dogmatise. He merely feels a joyful peace or wonder or excitement and states it by 
describing, accurately, and with a music the flow of which is governed by his feeling, 
the lights, sounds, colours, and shapes which have evoked it. To call his poetry 
“ descriptive ” might be misleading : the word is often supposed to have a slightly 
cold-blooded connotation, and to Mr. Armstrong the primrose is never a simple 
primrose. But the secret of his success partly lies in his remarkable and very pains- 
taking evocation, singly and in conjunction, of the objects which have spoken to 
him through his senses. Nobody alive could better him at an elaborate reconstruction 
of a scene : birds wheeling above a hill, a huge cathedral in silence, the complexities 
of a sunlit wood : and he summarizes what it means to him in Gomg Up the Line : 


For now that I have seen 
The curd-white hawthorn once again 
Break out on the new green, 
And through the iron gates in the long blank wall 
Have viewed across a screen 
Of rosy apple-blossom the grey spire 
And low red roofs and humble chimney-stacks, ...., 
I can with heart made bold 
Go back into the ways of ruin and death 
With step unflagging and with quiet breath, 
For drawn from the hidden Spirit’s deepest well 
I carry in my soul a power to quell 
All ills and terrors such as these can hold. 


Technically Mr. Armstrong’s work is increasingly interesting. Like most of the younger 
poets he seems incapable of quick movement: which means in effect that certain 
moods have not moved him to write. But he varies his grave measures with great 
skill, making much use—which is a thing to be done cautiously—of double rhymes. 
Sometimes his long sentences and complex patterns of rhyme result in his becoming 


rather involved : not obscure, but not easy to follow at first sight. 
2E 
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Writers of humorous verse seldom bother about perfection. It was the distinction 
of Some Verse, by “ F.S.,” that its author had taken with his light-hearted trifles 
the trouble that a Chinese artist takes when he carves his grotesques out of peach 
stones or on ivory. The result is that there is still a constant pleasure to be derived 
from his dexterity when we have grown accustomed to his jokes. More Verse, modest 


in mien as its sister, is also as good. Here is the first verse of Sing a Song of Sixpence 
by Chaucer : Lordinges, I wol you singen of a groté, 
And of a pouche of reye also by roté, 
And eek of tweyé doseyn bridés blaké, 
That weren in a pastee wel y-baké : 
So soné thilké pastee corven was, 
The foulés al gan singen in that cas : 
Me thinketh this so delicate it is ; 
A ! kingés mowen ete of it, y wis ! 
The volume is extremely diversified considering its size. “‘ F. S.” is always inventing 
new dodges. Nothing could be more charmingly ridiculous than The Life of Shake- 
speare (in Limericks). In Corinna Goes a-Singing (with Grace-Notes) the Summer 
stanza ends : Now under the trees (as Masefield sees) 
“The delicate deer troop shy-eyed,” 
And “‘ half of the world a bridegroom is, 
And half ” (says Watson) a bri-ide. 
I could fill pages with quotations. There is the poem by Algernon Charles Wordsworth 
which ends : The manner of man by the boy begotten 
Is son to the child that his sire begets, 
And sire to the child of his father’s son. 
which is admirable criticism of Swinburne, and the other by Elizabeth Barrett 
Hemans which begins in sheer high spirits with : 
What was he doing, the small male child, 
Down on the deck which was burning ? 

Ship-Come-In is a delightful mixture of seriousness and levity : the kind of thing 
that seems the perfect natural expression of Mr. Sidgwick’s temperament. And Vision 
is a good and affecting poem. Might I suggest that the verb “ loans ” for “‘ lends ”” 
still jars on most English ears ? 

Mr. Turner, but not unfortunately Mr. Martin Armstrong, or “F. S.,” is 
sepresented in “ A. M.’s ” Anthology of Modern Verse. 'This indicates that it is not 
quite complete : Mr. Hewlett, Mr. Baring, and others are also missing. But if the 
book is judged by what is in it and not by what it lacks it is a good and should be 
a useful book. The compiler has handicapped himself for the work of displaying 
adequately the powers of the younger poets by admitting not merely the oldest and 
most illustrious of the living, but also dead men like Henley and Stevenson, Johnson, 
Dowson and Thompson, Wilde and Lang. The result is that, although a few, like 
Mr. de la Mare and Mr. Davies, are really finely represented, a great number of 
poets are shown in only one or two poems apiece. T’oo much ground is covered. 
With this reservation the book as a whole testifies to an unusual combination of 
laboriousness and taste. ‘The selections, however brief, are almost always unexception- 
able, and the beaten track is frequently forsaken with great success. Several admirable 
but not Me ere On PU ee ee Lysaght’s To My Comrades, are given 

rominence. ere is a delightful preface, at once sensi iasti 
Y One tend g p e sensible and enthusiastic, by 

Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s excellent selection from Keats is beautifully printed on 
good paper, and it is difficult to understand how, in these days, the publisher can do 
it at the price. 
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_ MADAM. By Eruer Smewicx. Sidgwick & Jackson. 7s. 6d. 

THE KING OF LAMROCK. By V. Y. Hewson. Philip Allan. 8s. 6d. 

THE DEATH OF SOCIETY. By Romer Wiison. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

_ CONFESSION pz MINUIT. By Georces DuHameL. Mercure de France. 7 /r. 
BLIND. By Ernest Poote. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


Mt SIDGWICK writes in a style so excessively allusive as to be almost 
reminiscent of that of Mr. W. Pett Ridge ; but she writes of different classes 
in society. This remains true, though the principal character in her new book is Mott 
Lane, once a stable-lad, then a private in the R.A.F., then employed by Paish’s, the 
great motor-dealers. He is the principal character ; but the hero is Henry Wicken, 
a gentle, humorous, lovable hero, who, since he was maimed in the war, needs some- 
thing to think about and to get him into complications with his friends. Mott is that 
subject of thought ; and by the help of a rather too far-stretched series of coincidences 
Mott manages to provide the complications also. He steals Henry’s horse, incurs 
the enmity of Henry’s former betrothed,and marries the lady typist with whom Henry 
is enchanted. He is a well-drawn, vivid, credible character ; but he is drawn from 
the outside, as Henry, Erith Lane, and Nicholas Glover are not. Miss Sidgwick knows 
almost as much about the levels of society to which Mott belongs and on which he 
moves as anybody can who does not understand them ; but she is obviously studying 
and describing a strange people. Even her material detail fails her at certain points. 
Henry Wicken takes Miss Astley out to lunch : 

“*T like it,” she said. “ I love it, Mr. Wicken. It’s wonderful to have somebody to tell 

stories at dinner. It’s like the Arabian Nights.” 

Oh, she called it dinner. ... 
Miss Astley is the capable secretary, sprung from a lower middle-class household, of 
a Harley Street surgeon ; and nothing can be more certain than that she would never 
have called it dinner. But Miss Sidgwick’s mistake is probably not due to ignorant 
snobbery, as at first sight it might appear: it is due to unwise eagerness for “ local 
colour.”’ But if she had been able to write with the help of genuine knowledge instead 
of doubtful ‘‘ local colour’ she would never have run the risk of falling into the 
appearance of ignorant snobbery. She always writes cleverly ; and, where she writes 
of what she knows, she writes charmingly. Her dialogue is fresh, unaffected, and witty. 
Her descriptions are good, and the characterisation of Henry, Erith, and Nichol is 
admirable. Her horse, Titus, in his too brief appearances, is beyond praise. But there 
is very little in fiction, or out of it, more irritating than attempted sympathetic inter- 
pretations of “‘ the lower classes ”’ by inquirers who approach them with the mental 
outlook of strictly secular District Visitors. 

In The King of Lamrock Mr. V. Y. Hewson has touched a theme of which, though 
he has written an excellent novel, he does not say nearly enough. Lamrock is an island 
off the west coast of England, where almost primeval conditions survive ; and 
Mr. Hewson whets the appetite of a reader by printing a map of it at the beginning 
of his book. But the book is the story of Rendel Trebetherick and how he struggled 
with the ungovernable, bestial temper bequeathed to him by his ancestors. This story 
is very good and is very well told. Mr. Hewson touches heredity and the survival of 
family tradition in a manner which is refreshingly dry and precise. We know, we know 
too well, these old families haunted in the twentieth century by the bad blood of 
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centuries before. We know them so well that most of us have come to prefer the 
locked chambers and chain-clanking spectres which satisfied the taste of earlier 
generations. But there is none of the nonsense which we have wearily learnt to expect 
in this connection about Mr. Hewson ; and his work is straightforward and convincing. 
Rendel has enough of his mother’s temperament in him to hate the faults, which he 
shares, of his father’s line. He struggles against them ; and the struggle takes him 
into curious adventures. But Mr. Hewson, by once letting us catch sight of Lamrock, 
has played himself an unfortunate trick, for he diverts attention irrevocably from the 
major to a minor theme. For Lamrock is a magical island and Rendel 'Trebetherick’s 
connection with it is strange and fascinating. It might be a good thing if Mr. Hewson 
would write another book in which Lamrock should take the chief place. ; 

Miss Romer Wilson is, of all the novelists of her age, perhaps the most interesting. 
Her first book, Martin Schuler, was a triumphant success, her second, If All These 
Young Men, a rather bad joke so brilliantly executed as to leave one, if disappointed, 
yet more expectant than ever. Her third book is the best of the three. Its action takes 
place “in Norway, in the district of South Trondhjem, between the Trondhjem 
Fiord and the Dovrefjeld” in “a tract of country which still retains its primeval 
grandeur.” Through this country Rane Smith comes riding, and in the middle of the 
forest he meets Karl Ingman, the great critic, who has ‘“‘ an immense past, in which 
Ibsen and Nietzsche were only figures.” Ingman offers him hospitality ; and he falls 
in love (it is a bad locution for the strange passion which Miss Wilson describes) with 
the critic’s extraordinary wife. This person, Rosa, called by some “‘ Simple Rosa,” 
because she is free of all the chains mankind has put on itself and is therefore often 
regarded as insane, cannot be depicted here. Miss Wilson depicts her with a perilous 
extravagance which hovers on the edge of disaster and ends in success : it is a dizzy 
tight-rope performance, but the author crosses Niagara. At the end, in the description 
of the day which Smith and Rosa spend alone at Wolfsaeter, she stumbles a little and 
hesitates. This climax of the story is not done with the same sureness and ease as the 
rest ; one feels that Miss Wilson is struggling with what she has to say and does not 
quite get it said. But this is comparatively unimportant because she does get so far 
as to make it possible to discern what she wishes to say ; and her theme is so huge 
and so fiery that relative failure in it is something very like a triumph. 

Here, as in Martin Schuler, Miss Wilson exhibits again her remarkable power of 
drawing genius in a novel. Karl Ingman is one kind of a genius, learned, critical, 
complex ; Rosa another, simple and profound. And the other characters are no less 
vivid—Smith, the young Englishman, Hilde, the sober elder daughter, Nathalia, the 
wild younger one. Beyond all this there are the background and the atmosphere of 
the story. Miss Wilson is fertile in mysterious and significant phrases which, without 
apparent relation to it, deepen the effect of what she says : 


“A long winter makes a wicked woman!” cried Nathalia, quoting an imaginary 
proverb, and danced over to the window. 

“ Karin ! Karin! Thy red shoes!” said her mother, with an intonation made of the 
echoes of a thousand fairy-tales. 


And she is no less rich in vivid phrases of description : 


Smith desired never to hear the old man speak again, and it seemed not unlikely that 
his wish would be granted, for he sat there choking down his food like a small elderly hog, 
deprived by the enchantress of the place of the use of his tongue. 


But the poetic and evocative have it in her book over the realistic and the direct. It is 
work not written in the terms of reality, though it has as much and as little to do with 
reality, as A Midsummer Night’s Dream or Endymion. In the novel one does not know 
with what to compare it, for a faint resemblance to Mr. Conrad is suggested only by 
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the fact that each of them has camped in a different part of a Tom Tiddler’s ground 
not yet occupied by any others. Her style is perhaps not yet on a level with her imagina- 
tion. It tends to be abrupt, jerky, sometimes even stilted ; and in the dialogue her 

_ characters occasionally use large words not because of their tremendous emotions 
but because Miss Wilson is not quite sure how she ought to express thesee motions. 
This is a fault, a small one, which will almost certainly disappear ; but her talent is 
So impressive that one cannot be content with it until one sees it perfected. 

Confession de Minuitt is the latest work of the author who made himself famous with 
La Vie des Martyrs and Civilisation, and it, too, is a remarkable book, though in a 
manner that makes it the direct opposite of Miss Wilson’s story. M. Duhamel describes 
a clerk, a solitary, self-tormented, and mediocre being, who loses his place because he 
cannot resist an insane impulse to put his finger, just for one moment, on his employer’s 
neck. He is the kind of man who treads meticulously on the cracks in the pavement 
or manufactures ridiculous omens for himself as he goes about the street. Having 
lost his place, he does not really wish to find another. He wishes only to be left alone 
with his thoughts, though even he finds in them no value. Meanwhile he lives on the 
minute income of his mother, which she ekes out by sewing. At last she, devoted to 
him, unable or unwilling to see that there is anything eccentric in him, begins to 
arrange a marriage for him ; and he runs away to live his miserable life in freedom. 
The book is simply a study of this man’s mind, carried out impartially but without 
cruelty and with amazing clearness and economy. It is as though M. Duhamel said, 
““ Let us see how interesting that shabby, insignificant fellow can be when one really 
gets inside him.” And he picks up his subject as if it were some curious beetle, turns 
it over, exhibits the waving legs and the tremulous antennz, saying, ‘‘ You see... 
and here again .. .” The book can hardly be imagined as the work of an English 
author, but it is not impossible for English readers to appreciate it. 

Mr. Ernest Poole has been spoken of as a follower of Mr. H. G. Wells ; and his 
Blind is indeed something very like an American counterpart of Tono-Bungay. It 
paints on a very large scale a picture of the United States during the war and the 
few preceding years. Hardly any detail that can be thought of is omitted. We have 
the millionaire who comes East and marries a young wife in New York: we have 
New York society, both fashionable and disreputable: we have Aunt Amelia, old 
and stout-hearted, who believes in the West and, to the author, represents the true 
American spirit. The hero also visits Germany during the war and Russia during the 
revolution. The result is an interesting, stimulating, and informative book. But it is 
nothing more. There is no principle of unity in it, and the successive episodes, 
brilliantly as they are described, have little more in common than what is conferred 
on them by their existence between the same covers. Mr. Poole has, however, a very 
brilliant gift of description ; and he might give Mr. Wells some trouble to maintain 
his place as the greatest descriptive reporter the world has ever known. But some of 

__-his episodes are within their own limits so good that one would like to see him attempt- 
ing something a little more ambitious and difficult. He need not, in doing so, sacrifice 
any of the aims or qualities he values at present. 

jane 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


THE WORKS OF W. E. HENLEY. Volume I—Poems. Volume I{—Essays. 
* Volume III—Plays (in collaboration with R. L. Stevenson). Volume T¥—Views 
and Reviews. Macmillan. 12s. net each. 


VICTOR HUGO. By Mapame Duciaux. ‘“ Makers of the Nineteenth Century.” 
Constable. 145. 


L’EVOLUTION PSYCHOLOGIQUE ET LA LITTERATURE EN ANGLE- 
TERRE. By L. Cazamian. off. 


Hess had a great influence in his own day ; its extent is still remembered 
and its results are still felt. His works are still read—the appearance of a 
collected edition is at least presumptive evidence of that—but they are no longer a 
living force, and it is difficult to believe that they will go on being read indefinitely. 
He was the man of an attitude, and in some circumstances that attitude had its 
practical uses. He stirred up and directed, sometimes unhappily, the genius of others. 
But when he came to writing himself his attitude was his ruin. It is one thing in 
conversation to get your point by means of a loud voice and vehement phrases. 
Conversation is the work of the moment, and a point thus won is not afterwards lost. 
But there are no such easy victories in literature : what is said in print has not the 
advantage of resonant lungs and commanding presence to carry it off. Because Henley 
forgot this most of his poetry is perishable stuff. It is not because there is no genuine 
emotion in it : there is. Henley was a determined and independent personality ; and 
his attitude towards the world has its own value. But he conveyed his “ message ”’ 
(and he believed he had one) to the public much as the traditional Englishman abroad 
talks to the foreigner in the belief that a sufficiently loud voice will remove any barrier 
to understanding. Thus, a typical passage, in Rhymes and Rhythms : 


A desolate shore, 
The sinister seduction of the Moon, 
The menace of the irreclaimable Sea. 


Flaunting, tawdry and grim, 

From cloud to cloud along her beat, 

Leering her battered and inveterate leer, 

She signals where he prowls in the dark alone, 
Her horrible old man, 

Mumbling old oaths and warming 

His villainous old bones with villainous talk— 
The secrets of their grisly housekeeping 

Since they went out upon the pad 

In the first twilight of self-conscious Time : 
Growling, hideous and hoarse, 

Tales of unnumbered Ships, 

Goodly and strong, Companions of the Advance, 
In some vile alley of the night 

Waylaid and bludgeoned— 


‘Dead. 


One would hesitate to affirm that Henley was not moved to write this poem by a 
particular appearance of moon and sea and the thoughts which it suggested ; but 
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one cannot resist the belief that when he came to writing he thought less of his subject, 
of his own feelings, than of the way in which he was going to make his reader’s flesh 
creep. His attention was divided and, as a necessary result, the reader’s attention 
_ is divided too. When he forsakes violence it is for sentimentality : 


This is the moon of roses, 
The lovely and flowerful time ; 
And, as white roses climb the wall, 
Your dreams about me climb. . . 


No doubt there is an emotion here; but it is smothered under an exaggerated 
languishing, under an inexact diction which makes it read like one of the usual bad 
translations of Heine. 

In his prose this temperamental fault is subtler and less frequent ; but it is not 
absent. The volume of Essays begins with, ‘‘ They are not few that have dealt with 
Henry Fielding’s life and fame. . . .”’ And turns of phrase like this, and his ’tis’s and 
*twas’s, convey again an impression of a man who is saying something which he 
believes to be true but who dare not trust to its truth to make its own appeal. 
His study of Fielding contains any amount of good sense. His essay on Burns is 
deservedly famous ; and his notes on Byron’s World are full of matter. Nevertheless 
all three are touched with this insincerity of manner. It is in Views and Reviews 
that one can best see the real Henley; and perhaps this collection will be the 
last of his works to survive. For these were articles written on authors and painters 
in the ordinary course of literary journalism. Some of them may have been (I do not 
know) printed in the first place anonymously. At all events they were not composed 
for special occasions, and in composing them he felt under no necessity to strike an 
attitude. And the real Henley was a man of sound and vigorous judgment, more 
impartial than one might have supposed, and possessed of a sound and vigorous 
style. He makes no particularly surprising discoveries, but he states justly and 
_ convincingly what he has to say. Matthew Arnold as a poet was his Ld entree 

have been perhaps his shuddering opposite. Arnold had all the virtues that Henley 
lacked : Henley had all the faults that Arnold would have been most distressed to 
discover in himself. And yet Henley’s paper on Arnold is delicate, just, and dis- 
criminating. It is the same with other authors, where one might have expected his 
pseudo-robust manner and habit of mind to produce nothing but misunderstanding 
and darkness : it is so with Herrick and Gay and Mr. Austin Dobson. This is a valuable 
book of criticism, and it shows that if Henley had not been led astray by an attitude 
he might have been considerably more than an influence in his own time only. 

Two of his essays remind us that there was a day when the precise position of 
Victor Hugo was a matter of concern in current literary criticism. That day, for the 
present at least, has passed. Few of the younger English writers and critics of the 

“moment, if they were suddenly confronted with Hugo’s name, would exhibit any 
reaction at all. The attitude of the young French is perhaps represented by the critic 
who was asked who was the greatest poet of France and replied, “ Victor Hugo— 
hélas !”” Henley would have liked to make an anthology from Hugo’s verse. “‘ "Tis 
an impossible notion, of course ; for was not everything he wrote inspired ? And is 

. not everything he wrote thrice sacrosanct ?’ Something of this attitude survives in 

Madame Duclaux’s clear and readable biography. Hugo was a very great man—so much 

all of us will admit. Hugo was occasionally not so great as he himself supposed—so 
much Madame Duclaux will admit. But she makes her admissions without enthusiasm 
or whole-heartedness. They are in fact grudging admissions, not, as they should have 
been, candid strokes in a truthful portrait. ‘There are few persons who suffer more 
than Victor Hugo from the conventional and respectful style of biography. He was 
a preposterous figure, his career was preposterous, his poetry, and often even at its. 
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greatest, was preposterous. Hardly any great man has ever committed so many 
fatuous actions.in so ceremonial a manner. Even his funeral was fatuous. He asked 
in his will for a pauper’s funeral, saying, “I believe in God. I refuse the service of 
all the Churches ; I beg a prayer from every soul.’ He had the pauper’s hearse ; but 
the procession lasted for five hours. It included “‘ the Friendly Society of Ménilmon- 
tant, the Free-Masons of Montmartre, the Gymnasts of Belleville (in their tights), 
Ba-Ta-Clan, ‘les Béni-bouffe-toujours’”’; and someone in the crowd said, in 
Madame Duclaux’s hearing, ‘‘ Il serait content, le Pére!’? Madame Duclaux felt 
herself rebuked for having thought the scene grotesque ; and she reflects : 


Yes ! even the “ Béni-bouffe-toujours.” Sinite parvulos. . . . He would have loved them 
with his great, mobile, ardent vibrating soul, which, his life long, had rung and quivered, 
and clamoured like a mighty musical bell in answer to all the passions of France. 


“‘ Tl serait content, le Pére ! ’ There is a case to be made out for it ; but that case, in 
juxtaposition with Hugo’s demand for a pauper’s funeral, requires some more sardonic 
comment than she has given. 

It is only fair to say that Madame Duclaux conceals nothing. She gives all the 
facts—even the ridiculous episode of his being surprised with Madame Biard. It is 
her manner of telling which is wrong and which is even unjust to Hugo. For, again, 
Hugo was a great man ; and nothing can be better for a great man than to have all 
the truth told about him, truth of implication as well as truth of fact. Hugo, the 
author of the Légende des Siécles, Hugo describing himself to the outraged husband 
and the Commissary of Police in the ringing words, “‘ Je suis pair de France,”’ Hugo, 
the forgotten Prometheus self-nailed on his Channel Islands rock—these are necessary 
and not incompatible elements in the only portrait which can do him justice. The 
man was, to speak plainly, an ass, a gigantic, a monumental ass. But he was great 
enough, in his asininity as well as in his poetry, for nothing to be concealed. He was 
supremely human, more accessible in every detail of his life to ordinary humanity, 
than some who have as poets surpassed his stature. Clear and ironic commentary 
on what in him was comic would lead no one to forget that he was the author of 
Boéz Endormi and Le vent qui vient a travers les montagnes. It might even lead persons 
who do not know it to attack the formidable bulk of his works with new zeal and new 
hope. At present that bulk drives away many who see in it no more than the out- 
pourings of a seer of a very inhuman kind. Madame Duclaux says quite enough 
to dispel that illusion, but she so says it as to make it necessary to read between her 
lines. And she nowhere explains in what sense Hugo was a ‘‘ Maker of the Nineteenth 
Century.” All her exposition goes to suggest that he was the unconscious and almost 
helpless product of that epoch. 

M. Cazamian’s book is less a study of literature than a study of national psychology 
as revealed in literary works. Between 1660 and 1914 he traces the changing spirit 
of the English as shown in the writings of Pope, Wordsworth, Byron, Tennyson 
and many others whose names he cites but whose poems he does not quote. He 
refers to each author he mentions as standing for a definite and already well-known 
tendency. This absence of argument or analysis gives his book a slightly dogmatic 
air, but his judgments are moderate and his theories generally sound. His division 
of the Victorian era into a period of transition from 1830 to 1850, a period of neo- 
classicism from 1850 to 1880, and a period of neo-romanticism thence onward is 
interesting, though it obviously needs some qualification. It is the advantage of such 
a broad survey as this by a foreigner that it cannot help, if intelligently written 
offering many new points of view to the English reader. M. Cazamian’s new points of 
view are sometimes more amusing than instructive. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON SHAKESPEARE. By H. Ducpate Sykes Stratford-upon- 
__ Avon: ‘The Shakespeare Head Press. 7s. 6d. 


THE EARLY LIFE AND EDUCATION OF JOHN EVELYN. With a 
Comraentary by H. Maynarp Situ. Clarendon Press. 125. 6d. 


RUSKIN THE PROPHET: AND OTHER CENTENARY STUDIES. By 
es Mele DeaN INGE, CHARLES F. G. MasTERMAN, and others. Allen & 
mwin. 8s. 6d. 


JOHNSON CLUB PAPERS. By Various Hanps. (Second Series.) Fisher 
Unwin. tos. 6d. 


ee ECL and rational as is the essay which gives Mr. de Madariaga’s volume its 
title, it is his study of the popular poetry of Spain which demands the most 
attention. “‘ The Spanish people is a great poet ” ; and while the Spaniard has small 
regard in everyday moods for “‘ the mere saying of verse,”’ yet the verses which he 
sings are of such a quality that, deprived of their tunes, they are undoubtedly poems. 
In their extraordinary concentration, or distillation, they are clear as crystal : 


I see myself as a crow. 
All are wearing clothes of gladness : 
Clothed in black mourning I go. 


> 


(Mr. de Madariaga has attempted, he says, “‘ approximations ”’ rather than literal 
renderings ; yet this is nearly word for word.) Here is another, conjuring up much the 
same disappointment in the sight of the sea as Charles Lamb found and described ; 
or the bitterness of a long farewell : 


Lo, there is nothing to see, 
For the little boat there was 
Spread its sails and went away. 


The moment has been descried, taken, and can never pass away. At times the intensity 
of feeling is expressed in one strange and powerful phrase or in a southern glow of 
colour : the lover upbraids his eyelashes for verging on his sight of his love, bids her 
come close to him “‘ as lizards [las salamanquesas—a word to covet] do to the wall,” 
tells her under the moon, “‘ The tiles of your roof must belong to me.” 
These lyrical poems, if in form imperfect by the highest canons, are none the less 

of kindred spirit with the work of genius. Is it fanciful to think that this “ refrain 

often heard in Andalucia ” might well have been heard by old Lear when wandering 
“up and down? 
It matters little to me 
That a bird among the poplars 
Should flutter from tree to tree. 


. From such moods and movements many great poems have been born. This refrain 
in particular is, as it were, the beginning and end of George Crabbe’s magnificent 
Lover’s Journey. Often in these popular poems we seem to see the similitude of Blake, 
and one parallel made (not, I think, with more ingenuity than insight) by Mr. de 
Madariaga is so astonishing that it demands to be given in full. Silent love is a mystery 
which few of our poets have dwelt upon ; but together with Blake, and one or two 
besides, the unnamed poets of the Spanish people have tamed it into words, and these 
the people sing. It is true that what Blake sees as an emotional unity is divided into 
2F 
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three separate poems. These Mr. de Madariaga treats as one to compare them 
with Blake: 


Never seek to tell thy love, That I love you you know well. 
Love that never told can be ; But nor you nor anybody 
For the gentle wind doth move I shall ever tell. 
Silently, invisibly. 
I told my love, I told my love, Come, say it while walking, 
I told her all my heart, Say it while walking. 
Trembling, cold, in ghastly fears, For if you’re full of fear 
Ah ! she did depart ! I am all trembling. 
Soon after she was gone from me I was at the foot of the almond-tree 
A traveller came by And did not take its blossom. 
Silently, invisibly ; As soon as I went away 
He took her with a sigh. A stranger came and took it. 


If there is material (and there seems to be) Mr. de Madariaga would do well to 
acquaint us still more with the Spanish popular poems. 

The Ruskin and Johnson volumes are excellent tokens of esteem. Two years ago 
there was the Ruskin Centenary, observed by an exhibition of his drawings at the Royal 
Academy. The lectures then given, together with two or three essays, are collected 
in one volume. Mr. Masefield has no difficulty in afhancing Ruskin with his old friend 
Beauty ; Dean Inge measures him with Plato. Mr. Binyon lifts the curtain on brooding 
Napoleon on the Atlantic dust-spot, only to call our attention to the birth of Ruskin 
in Bloomsbury. Of the remaining papers, perhaps Mr. Nevinson’s personal memories 
of Ruskin are the most vital ; and Mr. Whitehouse prints several letters for the first 
time. Such is what should properly be called a centenary volume ; yet centenaries 
are such fashionable things that they will assuredly soon be out of fashion. In this 
connection no apology is needed for an anecdote of uncertain age but nowadays 
forgotten : A gentleman of Oxford met a poet of that city crowned with thatch and 
carrying broken bricks. The poet replied readily to the gentleman’s enquiry, “‘ Sir, 
to-day is the anniversary of the celebrated Dr. Goldsmith’s death, and I am now in 
the character of his Deserted Village.” 

_Fohnson Club Papers is altogether an eighteenth-century compilation such as 
Dodsley might have printed and Johnson and George Dyer approved. Perhaps the 
worthiest of these worthy pastimes is the paper on the “ Dictionary.”’ It is pleasant 
to know that George III, as well as Johnson and the world, admired that monument. 

Though manuscripts of Hvelyn’s Memoirs are preserved at Wotton, it has not been 
possible for Evelyn’s latest editor to gain access to them for the present. There is, 
accordingly, no novel matter in the text, which takes us as far as to Evelyn’s coming 
of age, but rarely can an English text have been so thoroughly annotated. It needs 
but the mention of, say, a Quartan Ague and Mr. Maynard Smith is off collecting 
notes on the complaint of every sort from every source: ‘‘ Harington (Salermo’s 
Regimen, page 25) tells us ...So Bishop Hall says . . . Gerarde advises .. . 
Mrs. Thornton (Autobiography, 88) thought she was cured .. . Arthur Wilson 
. . . Aubrey . . . Elias Ashmole,” etc. All this erudition is given us with spirit and 
a sense of proportion. 

Sidelights on Shakespeare is, I imagine, the last book issued by the old Shakespeare 
Head Press (now in the hands of Mr. Basil Blackwell, of Oxford). The late A. H 
Bullen contributes the preface, in which he agrees with Mr. Sykes in giving The Two 
Noble Kinsmen to Massinger and Fletcher, Henry VIII to the same (with some hesita- 
tion), Arden of Feversham to 'Thomas Kyd, the elder plays of King Yohn and King 
Lear to Peele, and so on. Mr. Sykes is workmanlike and alert. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. By Lyrron Srracnzy. Chatto. 155. 
RUSSIAN PORTRAITS. By Care SHEeripan. Cape. tos. 6d. 
WESSEX WORTHIES (DORSET). By J.J. Foster. Dickinsons. 10s. 6d. 


gjeie crisp malicious touch which made Eminent Victorians highly contentious 
matter to some of his readers has not deserted Mr. Strachey; but he has 
tempered it very materially in his essay upon the most eminent Victorian of them all. 
For more than half of his second book his attitude to his subject is that of his first ; 
_ and I don’t pretend to say that I like it, while I admit that its irony and subacid wit 
amuse me a great deal. But it is too Olympian to be pleasant ; as it belittles the victim 
so it exalts the performer with the knife, until inexorable Nemesis appears upon the 
scene of the operating-theatre and convinces you that no one but a very young man 
could be so remarkably superior. Towards the end, however, Mr. Strachey is himself 
convinced that he is dealing with great matter. Coming, I believe, to scoff, he 
remains to praise. The last pages of the essay are serious and beautiful, the last 
paragraph as evocative as poetry. 

That great lady, subject of Mr. Strachey’s pungent and suggestive monograph, was 
more than a symbol : she was an emblem. It was her official business to stand as the 
outward and visible sign of the British Empire ; it was perhaps more than such an 
accident that fated her to be the thing signified by Victorianism. But more than that, 
she may show forth to the ages to come nearly everything—the whole at least of its 
moral outfit—which we connote in the phrase ‘‘ Nineteenth Century.”’ With her it 
began, with her ended. What had passed before 1837 was the fag-end of another age, 
the age of circumscribed interests, short views, of hedonism and scepticism, of surface 
glitter and fundamental coarseness. With Victoria’s accession all that disappeared, 
nobody can tell precisely how, or when, or why. Life was real again, life was earnest ; 
up went the banner of the ideal ; what was called the ‘‘ Condition of England Question ” 
became a perpetual itch. Lord Melbourne left off drinking, and very nearly left off 
swearing ; the Duke of Wellington slipped into fogydom ; Peel broke down the Corn 
Laws. It must have been her doing ; there was nobody else who could have done it. 
And yet—explain it how you will—the little great lady herself was as true a daughter 
of the eighteenth century as Lady Holland. 'There’s a paradox ; and here’s another— 
herself : a Whig, and yet as staunch for the prerogative as George III ; pious, and 
yet so rank an Erastian that she considered herself, as Mr. Strachey says, head of 
every church represented in her Empire, and entitled to regulate one and all of them. 
That is all true : she was from the beginning to the end a bundle of opposites ; and 
_ Mr. Strachey never loses sight of it. Who would have believed that the little round- 
faced girl of eighteen, with her parted ingenuous lips and blue eyes, meekly under 
the thumb of her German mother until the eve of June the twentieth, would before 
noon on that eventful day quietly put the Duchess in her place? But she did it. Up to 
the moment of her going in to the Privy Council she had practically never been alone 
in her life. But when she came out 


and found her mother waiting for her, she said, “ And now, Mamma, am I really and 
truly Queen ?” “ You see, my dear, that it is so.” “Then, dear Mamma, I hope you 
will grant me the first request I make to you, as Queen. Let me be by myself for an 
hour.” For an hour she remained in solitude. Then she reappeared, and gave a 
significant order: her bed was to be moved out of her mother’s room, It was the 


doom of the Duchess of Kent. 
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Se non é vero,* it ought to be. It is admirably put, and in substance at least perfectly 
true. She could do that, and more, for as she disposed of her mother so she quenched 
the hopes and quelled the high spirits of her Uncle Leopold, and so she dared even 
greater than he. “‘ Le Roi Georges en jupons ”’ was said of her as a child of six, and so 
she grew up to be, within and without, except that she was never clownish, never in 
the least the buffoon. Her dignity is admitted by everybody who ever had to do with 
her. When Eugénie, Empress of the French, was by her side it was Victoria who drew 
all eyes, “‘ very short, rather stout, quite plain, in garish middle-class garments © : 

She was Queen of England, and was not that enough ? It certainly seemed to be 2 
true majesty was hers, and she knew it. More than once when the two were together in 
public, it was the woman to whom, as it seemed, nature and art had given so little, who, 
by sheer force of an inherent grandeur, completely threw her adorned and beautiful 
companion in the shade. 


She had enchanted old Melbourne as a girl, and enchanted old Disraeli, herself an 
elderly woman. She inspired terror in her eldest son, and was probably the only 
person in Europe whom her grandson of Prussia really respected. But in her 
ineradicable pride, in her jealousy of her prerogative, in her narrowness of view and 
obstinacy, in her insensibility to art and letters or the intellectual life—in all this, as 
well as in her pious and decent domestic habit, she was Farmer George all over again : 
“ living symbol,” says Mr. Strachey with truth, “ of the victory of the middle-classes.”’ 
Very early in her reign she declared herself. The famous question of the Household 
arose in 1839. In that she faced and beat Peel, faced and beat the Duke of Wellington : 
more than that, she beat the setting and the rising Cabinets, and dared a conflict with 
Parliament itself. All that, and a bad mistake, for which Lord Melbourne was 
responsible, brought over her a cold wave of unpopularity within two years of her 
accession. “‘ Mrs. Melbourne,” the mob called after her ; and she was hissed at Ascot. 
But she had her own way. 

Nevertheless—the paradox she was—in spite of her self-sufficiency and rooted 
pride, she depended from first to last upon some man or another. First of them were 
the ministers Melbourne and Peel. Mr. Strachey’s portrait of the former is humorous 
and exact, one of his very best, but he does less than justice to the much greater man. 
The Queen, when it came about that she must needs receive him, learned how to 
value him. Next came the Prince, and very soon no other man existed in her estima- 
tion. He is decidedly Mr. Strachey’s best study. It was time that reasonable treatment 
should be given to the steady, capable, serious German gentleman whom Carlyle, 
with the right word as usual, found “ solid,” but Tennyson, his emotions getting the 
better of him, portrayed either as transparent, with no inside at all, a kind of Crystal 
Palace of a gentleman ; or as an inside and nothing else recognisable, a mere dis- 
embodied virtue—according as you look at Idylls of the King. Mr. Strachey’s two or 
three chapters upon him are perspicacious and sympathetic, as serious and sincere as 
the Prince was himself. Little as the English liked, or understood, or cared to under- 
stand him, he was making way when his career of statesman and father was cut 
prematurely short—so much way that there’s no saying where we might have been if 
he had lived, say, to 1870. More involved in Prussianism than would have been 
convenient, no doubt. He was indeed a solid man, a little more of whose German 
seriousness would have done us no harm. Mr. Strachey thinks that he was bored, and 
I don’t doubt it—at first. When he had felt his feet on hard ground, when he had 
begun to be useful, above all when his children were coming out of the nursery, I can 


* The authority cited for this plausible tale is not so good as it might be. With all respect 
to the late Mrs. Crawford, she had no pretensions to be a Greville. I have not seen her 
book, but I understand that she lived most of her life in Paris, remotely enough from 
Kensington Palace and 1837. 


a 
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imagine him happy enough in his quiet way. The triviality of the Queen’s leisure hours 
must certainly have chafed him ; intellectual activity was never the strong side of the 
dynasty. He had to make the best of it : 


He had given up his double chess ! And so there could be round games at the round 
table, or everyone could spend the evening in the most amusing way imaginable— 
spinning counters and rings. 


So says Mr. Strachey in his subacid way. The Prince scorned this kind of fun, 
scorned all English pursuits, looked bleakly out and about him. Well, of course he did : 
a good specimen himself of the most serious nation in Europe confronted with the 
cream of the most frivolous of them. He was naturally reserved, and sensitive withal. 
No one knew better than he that we distrusted foreigners en bloc, and him, as a King 
in petto, above all. But he got to work by degrees, reformed the Royal Household, 
built the Crystal Palace, established Osborne, became the Queen’s private secretary, 
and before he died built Balmoral. That was a castle after his own heart : ; 


Built of granite in the Scotch baronial style, with a tower 100 feet high, and minor 
turrets and castellated gables. . . . The walls and floors were of pitch-pine, and covered 
with specially manufactured tartans. The Balmoral Tartan, in red and grey, designed by 
the Prince, and the Victoria Tartan, with a white stripe, designed by the Queen, were 
to be seen in every room: there were Tartan curtains and Tartan chair-covers, and 
even Tartan linoleums. . . . In an alcove in the hall stood a life-sized statue of Albert 
in Highland dress. 


It is almost as Pharisaic to quote that as it was to write it, yet impossible to help 
thanking God that one has neither designed nor been fated to live in such a castle. 
All the same, the painful fatuity is touching—and also, what are the odds in the matter 
so long as you are happy ? In spite of Mr. Strachey I believe that the excellent man was 
happy during his last years, building his castle and hanging his tartans. 


After his death there followed a temporary eclipse. The Queen gave way to her 
grief and withdrew herself—too much. Mr. Strachey is quite right in saying that a 
strong wave of republicanism beset the ’seventies. That, however, was as much due 
to the too public performances of the Prince of Wales as to the too private ones of his 
mother. He does not mention what public event it was which saved the two of them. 
I don’t myself doubt that it was the dangerous illness of Albert Edward and the 
Queen’s painful anxiety and public thanksgiving. Last came the day of Disraeli and 
his doting adulation of “ the Faery’ (how like him are both name and spelling !) 
Doting is the adjective ; for what began as flattery of the Queen ended in flattery of the 
flatterer. It did harm to the Queen with the public, and no good at all to the State. But 
when it was over there was an end of her dependence on men. From 1887 to the end she 
reigned easily and unapproachably. She made no mistakes, she filled the scene, 
recovered all her lost ground. It is not too much to say, as Mr. Strachey says, that when 

_~ she lay on her last bed “‘ It appeared as if some monstrous reversal of the course of 
nature was about to take place.” 

The last sentence of this able book is poetry, and should be read in its place. To 
quote it would be unfair. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


THE RITES OF THE TWICE-BORN. By Mrs. SINCLAIR STEVENSON. Oxford : 
University Press. 21s. 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By 
S? CoRoy. +Patna: 


PRIMITIVE TIME -RECKONING. By Martin P. Niisson. Oxford : 
University Press. 21s. 


THE MATERIAL CULTURE OF TWO INDIAN TRIBES. In Two Parts. 
By E. NoRDENSKIOLD. Oxford: University Press. 21s. 


THE ISLANDERS OF THE PACIFIC. By T. R. Sr. Jonnston. London : 
Unwin. 265s. 


fe is not the business of the anthropologist as such to explain how his science may 
be put to a practical use. He seeks, in Bacon’s words, not fruit, but light. Never- 
theless the world is beginning to find out that an Applied Anthropology is not only 
possible but necessary if Western Civilisation is to hold its own amid the clash of 
cultures caused by the free play of modern communications. Doubtless savagery 
must go. In such a case our civilisation must fulfil by destroying, deal we as tenderly 
as we may with the scattered survivals of Stone-Age morality. But the robuster 
developments of the evolutionary process are not to be suppressed so easily. That 
higher synthesis of cultures which we may well desire as making for a better under- 
standing and fuller sympathy among mankind can only come about by mutual 
assimilation, by a policy of give-and-take. 

Such at least would seem to be the view of the more enlightened type of missionary 
in India. It is now realised that the Christian and the Brahman, by adopting the 
standpoint of a disinterested science of human culture, may come to see that they 
have far more in common than could ever appear to minds directly concerned with 
the affirmation of rival creeds. Thus in the present instance both parties to the 
discussion of principles have co-operated in producing an account of the life of the 
Brahman in its ceremonial aspect. For Mrs. Stevenson has had the advantage of 
having her material thoroughly checked by three Brahman pandits, so that her 
descriptions hold good in every detail for Hinduism, at all events as known to them. 
Of course the ‘‘ Way of Rites ” is but one of three paths open to the Brahman, the 
others being the “ Way of Devotion” or utter self-consecration to a deity and the 
“Way of Knowledge ” or philosophy. Moreover, it is, of these various paths, the 
most beaten track, the highway to ultimate rest traversed by the dusty feet of ordinary 
folk. Correspondingly, the folklore element, as it may without prejudice be termed, 
is prominent in this medley of traditional rules. Religious custom forms an amber in 
which many a fly is accidentally preserved. Here, then, the anthropological fossil- 
hunter will discover genuine survivals in plenty—that is to say, practices that are 
obsolescent because no longer able to minister to the spiritual needs of the time. 

On the other hand, the primitive is byno means to be identified off-hand with the 
out of date ; and this caution applies especially to the history of religion which has 
a genius for successfully storing its new wine in ancient bottles. For the universal 
method of theology is symbolism. Taken at its face-value a rite may be savage and 
even revolting, a piece of butcher’s work, an act of cannibalism, or what not ; and 
yet, taken as the vehicle of an associated meaning, it may well prove capable of 
supporting an ideal construction of the loftiest kind. Hence the only fair way of 
judging a religion is from the inside—in other words, by a sympathetic estimate of 
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the aspirations that it embodies. Its message cannot be judged by any external survey 
of its ritual forms considered purely in the light of their origin. The question ail 
-along must be, not what are they in themselves, but what do they stand for ? The 
worst charge, however, that can be brought against any religion is that it is content 
to use its symbols unintelligently—that it observes the letter of its ritual prescriptions 
without attending to their spirit. At this point magic begins, if magic be defined as 
religion gone wrong. In dealing with the more popular phases of any religion one 
encounters many a practice that verges on magic in this sense ; and Mrs. Stevenson 
supplies some telling illustrations. In justice to the Brahman, however, let us remember 
that it would be possible to light on instances just as telling a good deal nearer home. 

Further, as regards India, that rich but relatively unexploited field of ethnological 
research, it is interesting to note that the Patna University has founded a Readership 
in Anthropology, being the first university in India to include this subject within the 
curriculum of studies leading to a degree. The new Reader, who is already well 
known for his monographs on the Mundas and Oraons, has shown his quality by 
publishing a most learned and lucid epitome of the methods and results of the study 
of man, prehistoric and present, considered on his physical side, promising a com- 
panion volume on the cultural aspect of human evolution. It is true that the scope 
of the present work has not allowed him to incorporate much original matter. But his 
object is evidently to prepare the way for a much more resolute search for prehistoric 
material than has ever yet been made in India. It would be foolish, in view of the utter 
inadequacy of our present knowledge, to prophesy that the Palzolithic Age in India 
will turn out to rival that of Western Europe in the variety and sheer bulk of its 
remains. Yet it would be paradoxical if the maxim “ Hx Oriente lux” had to be 
reversed when the earliest chapter of the history of culture came finally to be written. 
At any rate, it is for the inhabitants of India to prove their homeland to have been 
something more than a secondary and latter-day cradle of the human race. 

Next we have to thank two Swedish scholars for addressing us in our own language. 
Professor Nilsson, of the University of Lund, in his treatise on Primitive Time- 
reckoning has explored an almost untouched field of research with masterly thorough- 
ness. Not only the student of savage custom and thought, but likewise everyone who 
would understand the more recent stages in the evolution of our calendar, must read 
this book—nay, more, must have it by him for purposes of reference. For the rest, the 
general reader will, if he has imagination, find much to wonder at in the notion of 
a primitive world wholly devoid of accurate time-measurements and forced to feel 
its way along by means of the concrete logic of the seasonal life. Dr. Nordenskiéld’s 
work on the distribution of numerous elements of material culture among the South- 
American tribes has not the same breadth of appeal, but will nevertheless be greatly 
appreciated by the special student as a model of method. In a large series of maps 

_ the occurrence of the various artifacts is charted out, so that certain centres of dispersal 
are made clear to eye and mind together, and the movements and contacts of peoples 
objectively manifest. 

Pere ae the use io such accurate and systematic methods of proof that the modern 
ethnologist seeks to unravel the tangle of relations set up by migration and intercourse 
in some great area of characterisation. By contrast Colonel St. Johnston’s speculations 
concerning the peopling of the Pacific seem rather amateurish. Yet he speaks of what 
his own eyes have seen, and is suggestive even where he fails to convince. It is well 
that books of the more exoteric kind should stimulate public interest in respect to 
vast problems which science is not yet in a position to solve ; and we may thus applaud 
a successful effort to quicken our sense of the mystery attaching to the prehistoric 
navigators of that whole hemisphere which is mostly ocean. 


R. R. MARETT 
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FOREIGN BOOKS 


CHARLES VILDRAC, who is best known in this country by his 

admirable play Le Paquebot Tenacity, produced last year by the Stage 

Society, was one of the French poets who before the war were 

* attempting to make further, but sane, experiments in the technique of 

French verse. Among his associates in this effort were M. Georges Duhamel and M. 

Jules Romains ; and with the first of these he wrote an entertaining if not very con- 

vincing pamphlet called Notes sur la Technique Poétique. His new collection of poems, 

Chants du Désespéré (Nouvelle Revue Frangaise ; 6fr.), shows him still averse from 

rhyme or formal metre. These pieces do not always explain of themselves why they 

are written as verse ; but they are always clear, fresh, and charming and sometimes 
impressive. They are not invariably so gloomy as their title would seem to indicate. 


Hee same publishers send us Le Pauvre sous Tescalier, by M. Henri Ghéon, 
a new volume in the ‘“ Repertoire du Vieux-Colombier ” (3fr. 50), a series in 
which La Mort de Sparte, by M. Jean Schlumberger, mentioned elsewhere in these 
pages by M. Thibaudet, has also appeared. From the Librairie P. Ollendorff we have 
received the first of two volumes of Pages Choisies from the works of M. Romain 
Rolland (15fr.). This volume includes extracts from M. Rolland’s historical and 
critical works, from his plays, and from the early instalments of fean-Christophe. 
‘“* La Renaissance de l’Occident”’ sends us Les Gueux Sanglants (6fr.), a volume of 
interesting verses by Georges Haumont, a young Belgian poet who died of influenza 
at the end of 1918, after having fought through the greater part of the war. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


T is difficult to praise too highly the Cambridge Plain Texts, in which series 

five new volumes have just appeared. These are an extract from Fuller’s Holy 

State, two sermons by Donne, papers from Johnson’s Idler, Carlyle’s The Present 

Time, and Goldsmith’s The Good-natur’d Man (1s. each). The texts are admirably 
well chosen and are presented without notes or apparatus save short, clear, and 
competent introductions. The print and paper and covers are pleasant to look at and 
the books are convenient to handle. We cannot imagine anything much better for 
the teaching of English in schools ; and the absence of notes effects a concentration on 
the text itself which is highly desirable and not often achieved. 


4 Be revised final edition of Mr. Bridges’s Mutlton’s Prosody (Oxford University 
Press ; 125. 6d.) is such a comely and dignified volume as this press and the 
Poet Laureate have sometimes achieved before when working in collaboration. The 
work itself needs no comment here at this time. 


ae ae new collected edition of the Novels and Stories of Henry James proceeds, 
and two new volumes have been issued, Confidence and Washington Square 
(Macmillan ; 7s. 6d. each). A collected edition of the novels of Mr. John Galsworthy 
has been begun, and the first work to appear is Te Man of Property (Heinemann; 5s.). 
It is convenient in size and pleasant in appearance, but the paper might have been a 
little better. The same publishers have also produced Mr. Conrad’s Typhoon (5s.) 
as the first volume in their “‘ Acme Series.” The reprint is useful, as the shorter stories 
in this book have long been unobtainable. 


